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Introduction 


Professor Mary Noel Menezes R.S.M. (14 July 1930-31 August 2022), dedicated her life to the church and 
to the education of the Guyanese children. | had the privilege to become her student in my 
undergraduate as well as post graduate years. Hence it gives me great pleasure to compile this special 
edition of the Guyana Institute of Historical Research Journal in her honour. In 1990, when she had retired 
as Professor of History, | had compiled a bibliography of her works, as a tribute to her. This bibliography 
was reprinted in the Guyana Historical Journal 4&5 (1992-1993). | have included it in this publication. 
Hazel Woolford 

27 November, 2022 


Chapter 1 
Migration and Sweet Drink: The Guyanese post-emancipation experience 


A paper presented 
by 
Vibert C. Cambridge, A.A., Ph.D., Professor Emeritus 
School of Media Arts and Studies 
to 
the 15th annual conference of the Guyana Institute for Historical Research 


June 2022 
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ABSTRACT 
In Guyana, several terms are used to refer to non-alcoholic carbonated beverages. Among them are, “aerated 
drinks, “soft drinks,” “soda,” “pop,” and “sweet drink.” 
At the start of 2nd decade of the 21st century, Guyana’s sweet drink industry is probably the most technologically 
sophisticated sector of Guyana’s contemporary land-based economy. The leading sweet drink bottling companies 
in Guyana have been identified as being in the top 25 privately owned companies in the Caribbean Community. 
Data from Guyana’s Bureau of Statistics show transactions (domestic production, exports, and imports) of more 
than USS668 million (approximately GY$133 billion) between 2007 and 2018. 
This paper traces the late 19th century origins and the 20th century development of the sector by introducing seven 
European immigrants to British Guiana-- two from Prussia, Carl Wieting, and Henri Gustav Richter; and four from 
Portugal—Jose Gomes d’Aguiar, Carlos DeAbreu, H.E. Reis, Antonio Soares, and Roy Seabra. 
By following the engagement of these families with the sweet drink industry, we are availed a perspective to observe 
the transformational early post-emancipation decades in British Guiana. Between 1834, the abolition of slavery, 
and 1916, the end of Indian indentureship, the size and ethnic composition of the colony’s population increased 
dramatically. This development set in motion factors that supported the establishment and growth of Guyana’s 
“sweet drink” industry. 
The story of the development of the sweet drink industry in Guyana since the late 19th century is an important leg 
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in the larger story of the global spread and consequences of manufactured carbonated non-alcoholic beverages 
since Thomas Bewley launched his “Mephitic Julep” in the United Kingdom in 1768. 

The paper concludes with comments on the multi-dimensional impact of the industry on 21st century Guyanese 
social life. 

Keywords: Atlantic exchange, Iberian 19th century economic history, British Guiana, carbonated beverages, 
emancipation, industrialization, mass consumption, slavery, taste culture, working class, emancipation; Migration, 
indentureship, Europe, Prussia, Portugal, Sephardic Jews, CARICOM, and diaspora. 


INTRODUCTION 

In Guyana, several terms are used to refer to non-alcoholic carbonated beverages. Among them are, “aerated 
drinks, “soft drinks,” “soda,” “pop,” and “sweet drink.” 

At the start of 2nd decade of the 21st century, Guyana’s sweet drink industry is probably the most technologically 
sophisticated sector of Guyana’s contemporary land-based economy. 


Production capacity and value (2019): A snapshot: 


. With their modern bottling systems, Guyana’s sweet drink industry is capable of bottling more than 2,200 
units of aerated beverages every minute. 

° Between 1999 and 2019, Guyana produced more than 430 million liters of nonalcoholic carbonated 
beverages. 

° Data from Guyana’s Bureau of Statistics show transactions (domestic production, exports, and imports) of 
more than USS668 million (approximately GY$133 billion) between 2007 and 2018. 

° Exports accounting for slightly more than USS4 million, and 

° Imports accounting for almost USS90 million. The dominant companies, Banks DIH and Demerara Distillers, 


Ltd. (DDL) have international footprints. 
These companies, Banks DIH and Demerara Distillers, Ltd. (DDL), are ranked among the top 100 companies in the 
Caribbean.” 


GOAL 

This paper introduces current research on the establishment of the sweet drink industry in Guyana during the late 
19th century and its growth during the 20th century. This aspect of Guyana’s industrial history is presented by 
referring to seven European immigrants who came to post-emancipation British Guiana. 

It is a complex story. It is a story about human responses to thirst in a hot and humid place. It is a story about 
immigration, entrepreneurs, and charismatic leaders. 


European Immigration to BG 

Beginning in 1834, European immigration to the colony accelerated. Portuguese indentured laborers started coming 
to British Guiana in 1834. In 1840, Richard Schomburgk seemed to be surprised to meet recently arrived Canadian, 
German, Maltese, and Portuguese immigrants in Georgetown. They were all there to “try their luck.” 

By following these seven European immigrants and their family’s engagement with the sweet drink industry, we are 
availed a perspective to better understand the transformational early post-emancipation decades in the Guyanese 
experience. 

Between the abolition of slavery in 1834 and the end of Indian indentureship in 1916, the size and ethnic 
composition of the colony’s population increased dramatically. When enslaved Africans were emancipated on 
August 1, 1838, the colony’s total population of approximately 136,000 included approximately 97,000 formerly 
enslaved Africans. 

According to Dwarka Nauth, more than 50,000 African persons came to British Guiana between 1835 and 1892. Of 
these, more than 40,000 were West Indians. 13,355 were from continental Africa. Some of the latter, came under 
the colony’s labor indentureship program. Other were African captives who were “liberated” from the ongoing 
illegal slave trade satisfying demand in Brazil and Cuba. Slavery was abolished in Cuba in 1886 and Brazil in 1888. 
Between 1838 and 1916, the last year of the Indian indentured labor scheme, more than 200,000 persons from India 
had come to British Guiana. In his A History of Indians in British Guiana, Dwarka Nauth states that the Indian 
population in British Guiana in 1916 totaled 137,944. 
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This population expansion, coupled with increased urbanization would be among the factors supporting the 
establishment of the sweet drink industry in British Guiana. Between 1831 and the end of the 19th century there 
was significant growth in British Guiana’s urban centers. Between 1831 and 1891, Georgetown’s population grew 
from 10,984 in 1831 to 28,246 in 1891. New Amsterdam grew from 2,230 in 1831 to 5,994 in 1891. 

The story of the development of the sweet drink industry in Guyana since the late 19th century is an important leg 
in the larger story of the global spread and contemporary consequences of manufactured carbonated non-alcoholic 
beverages since Thomas Bewley launched his medicinal “Mephitic Julep” in the United Kingdom 1768. 


Fizz 

The key ingredient in the sweet drink story is the industrial packaging of “fizz.” One natural source of “fizz” — (those 
sparkling, tingling, and pleasurable bubbles) is the sparkling water from natural mineral springs in Europe. This 
water was believed to have medicinal properties. 

By the middle of the 18th century, scientists in Europe had demonstrated that carbon dioxide gas can be mixed with 
water to create effervescent water—water with the sparkling, tingling, and pleasurable bubbles. This triggered 
change. 

When Thomas Bewley launched his medicinal “Mephitic Julep” in the United Kingdom 1768 he set in motion a new 
commercial product. By April 1790, Jean Jacob Schweppe had launched his bottling company in the United 
Kingdom. The company initially sold carbonated water, and the rest, as we say, is history. 

By the early 1800s, a subset of artificial mineral waters, described as “carbonated saccharine beverages” (also 
considered medicinal), had become popular, and the technology for mass producing them were distributed globally. 
A leading manufacturer of this technology was Bratby and Hinchliffe in Manchester, England. In time, these 
technologies came to British Guiana, and a few residents “tried their luck.” The result has been the lively story of 
nonalcoholic carbonated beverages, “sweet drink,” in the Guyanese experience. An important development in 
Guyana’s industrial and manufacturing industry. Alexander Russell, a commission agent in Georgetown, Demerara, 
has been identified as a distributor of Bratby and Hinchliffe technology in the West Indies. The Trinidadian social 
historian, Angelo Bissessarsingh, situates the origins of the sweet drink industry in Trinidad to the 1870s. With 
technologies distributed by Alexander Russell. 


The Early Guyanese presence 

In 1914, the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Trade Directory for South America listed 10 sweet drink manufacturers 
in British Guiana. They were all located in Georgetown. On the list were the Demerara Ice House; Booker Brothers 
McConnel and Co.; Chapman’s Ltd.; Cold Storage and Ice Depot; Jasmin & Gomes; Macquarrie & Co.; Niagara Soda 
Water Factory; Royal Crown Soda Factory; Smith Bros. & Co. Ltd.; and Virtue & Co. 

In this group, the Demerara Ice House and the Cold Storage and Ice Depot advances our story of European 
immigration to Guyana and the establishment of the sweet drink industry in post-emancipation British Guiana. 
Associated with these two enterprises are José Gomes D’Aguiar Sr. and Carl Wieting and Gustav Henri Richter. They 
were European immigrants to post-emancipation British Guiana. They came to “try their luck.” 


José Gomes d’ Aguiar Sr. 

José Gomes d’Aguiar Sr. migrated to British Guiana in 1842 from Madeira to “try his luck.” According to Mary Noel 
Menezes, the preeminent scholar on the Portuguese experience in British Guiana, he started a “small provision 
business at Plantation M’ontrose and subsequently he traded at Plaisance.” By 1885, his business had included a 
“chain of liquor stores, a cocoa and chocolate factory, and a schooner shipping agency.” When he died in 1893, he 
was considered one of the wealthiest men in British Guiana. He left a fortune of about $400,000 (approximately 
GS$37 billion in 2020). 

In 1896, the four sons of the Portuguese immigrant Jose Gomes d’Aguiar and bought the Demerara Ice House in 
1896, that establishment was already running a small sweet drink bottling plant. 


The Demerara Ice House (DIH) 

The Demerara Ice House was so named because of its trade in imported ice. In 1896, the building was sold to “José 
Jnr., Manoel, Francisco, and John,” the four sons of José Gomes D’Aguiar, for $50,000. At that time the building 
contained a hotel, liquor bars, and a soft drink plant. It is from this venture that has grown the influential Guyanese 
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conglomerate Banks DIH. 


Bank Demerara. 


Cold Storage and Ice Depot 


As mentioned above, one of the sweet drink manufacturers identified In 1914, the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Trade Directory for South America was the Cold Storage and Ice Depot. The Cold Storage and Ice Depot was a unit 
in the company Wieting and Richter, founded by two Prussian immigrants-- Carl Wieting and Gustav Henri Richter. 


Wieting & Richter 

Like Jose Gomes D’Aguiar, Carl Wieting and Gustav Henri Richter, the founders of Wieting & Richter Ltd., were also 
in British Guiana to “try their luck.” They did not come from Portugal. They came from Prussia. 

In its early advertising, Wieting and Richter were described as “General Wholesale and Retail Merchants [and] 
Commission Agents.” The company was established in 1871 and incorporated in 1910. By 1922, one of its 
subsidiaries was the Cold Storage & Ice Depot, which was identified in contemporaneous newspaper advertisements 
as “Aerated Water Manufacturers.” In addition to manufacturing aerated water, the company manufactured ice 
and provided storage for perishable goods, such as imported meat and vegetables. 
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WIETING & RICHTER, 


Cable Address : ~~ Codes Used: 
ag ene Steen: s }) TAMITED, | sn deed cibone: 
ESTABLISHED 1871. INCORPORATED 1910. 
Georgetown, British Guiana, South America, 


GENERAL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MERCHANTS, 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for: 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE. 


Munson STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight. Louis Ruederer, Reims. 
Geo. Younger & Son, Ltd., Alloa. Curacao Trading Co., Amsterdam. 


W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., London. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
John Haig & Vo., Ltd., Markinch. S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Ontario. 
A. & F. Pears, Ltd., London, Zwicker & Co,, Ltd., Lunenburg, N.S. 
Planters Foods Ltd., Cheshire. W. S. Matthews & Sons, Inc., Kentucky. 
Condensed Milk Co. of Ireland, Ltd. Fleischman’s Yeast, New York. 
Charles Nolan & Sons, Ireland. G. M, Khan & Sons, Calcutta. 

Ete., Ete. 


Proprietors of: 
DEMERARA BISCULT FACTORY, BARBADOS BISCUIT FACTORY, 


GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA. BrRipGeTOwN, BarBapos, B.W.I. 
COLD STURAGE & ICE DEPOT, BERBICE BRANCH STORE, 
(Ick, Fish AND MINERAL WATERS). (PROVISIONS aND GROCERIES).! 


ICE MANUFACTURING AND COLD STORACE PLANT. 


Joint Proprietors of: 
BOOKERS AMALGAMATED GROCERIES, Limitep. 
DEMERARA OIL AND CAKE MILLS, Liurrep. 


Exporters: Importers : 
All Colonial Produce. Foodstuffs & General Merchandise. 


BANKERS: 


BARCLAYS BANK (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas), London. 
(Formerly Colonial Bank). 


Representatives : 


London: Halifax: New York: 
ARNOTT & Co., LTD., G. P. MITCHELL F. P. ROGERS, ‘ 
124, Fencuoncu Streer. & Sons, Lp. F.17, Propuce EXCHANGE. 


Carl Wieting 

At the time of writing, there were few details on Carl Wieting’s early years. There is evidence to conclude that he 
was born in Prussia in 1843. He died in British Guiana in October 1919 at the age of 76. In his obituary in the Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturers, he was described as “a distinguished citizen, a man of ability and enterprise, [who 
was admired for] the energy with which he carried out his ideas and successfully developed them during his long 
career in British Guiana.” His first wife, Christina, had predeceased him. She was 34 when she died in 1888. A plaque 
in the crypt in St. George’s Cathedral memorializes Wieting for his “many years as Warden of [the] Cathedral.” Also 
memorialized on the plaque is Martha, his second wife, who predeceased him in 1918. 


Gustav Henri Richter 
As is the case with Wieting, little is known about the early life of Gustav Henri Richter. His obituary, also in the 
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Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, stated that he died suddenly on September 24, 1909, at the age of 67. 
He was born in Prussia in 1842 and had served in the Prussian army prior to migrating to the United States during 
the America Civil War (1861-1865). There he joined the well-known Baltimore-based sugar importing company 


Messrs. A. W. Perot & Co. 

Available records indicate that Richter had three children: Cecil, Maude, and Arthur. The “Marriage Register” of the 
December 11, 1911, London Times announced the marriage of Cecil Richter and Cecile lrene Hodgson, the only child 
of Sir Frederick and Lady Hodgson, in London. Sir Frederick Hodgson was the governor of British Guiana between 
1904 and 1911. 

Clearly, the Richters were members of the colony’s ruling class. This status would have been valuable for garnering 
soft-drink franchises in the early days of franchise capitalism. 

By the second half of the 19th century, many successful European businessmen in Georgetown had served as 
consuls for various European states. It seems that Prussia had maintained an interest in British Guiana since the 
time of Schomburgk. From about 1865, A.W. Perot and, later, Wieting & Richter executives served as consuls for 
Prussia and, subsequently, Germany. An example is Arthur von Weber, a merchant trader with A. W. Perot in 
Demerara. In 1866, at age 26, “he was commissioned by the King of Prussia to be Consul at Demerara.” Between 
1867 and 1894, he represented various German political formations. 

The three immigrants mentioned above and the companies they are associated with not only advanced the 
development of the sweet drink industry in British Guiana; in time, they have exerted significant influence in the 
colony’s industrial, social, cultural, and political through the crucial 20th century. 

To this early group, | would add Antonio Soares who may be the pioneering sweet drink entrepreneur in Berbice. 


Antonio Soares (Berbice) 

Current research suggests Antonio Soares is of Portuguese origin. The photograph of the “marble lemonade” bottle 
in the collection of Andre Greaves, has markings referring to Antonio Soares in Berbice. According to the 1904 
British Guiana Directory, there is an Antonio Soares, a spirit dealer in New Amsterdam, Berbice. 


“Marble lemonade bottle.” Source: From Andre Greaves’ collection. 


Spirit dealers also operated sweet drink bottling plants. In the Guyanese sweet drink story, Antonio Soares must be 
recognized for his role in the diffusion of the sweet drink industry outside of the capital city. 
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In the Guyana sweet drink story, we can associate d’Aguiar, Wieting, Richter, and Soares as “old school” —or “OG” 
sweet drink pioneers during the late 19th century. However, during the early decades of the 20th century the 
industry exploded —appearing in every county of British Guiana and near to significant population centers. Current 
research is suggesting that European immigrants to British Guiana, especially from Portugal, were active in this early 
20th century explosion. 


20th century 

By the 1950s the colony’s sweet drink industry had spread nationally. The vehicle for this was the “small lemonade.” 
The leaders of this spread have been called the “lemonade people.” The names Mumtaz Ali, Dow, Khan, Carlos 
DeAbreu, William De Ryck, Charles Jaijairam, Jeboo, Alfred Mohamed, Jugal Persaud, Ramroop, H. E. Reis, Roy 
Seabra, and Joseph “Yossi” Willems have special places in this special moment in Guyana’s sweet-drink history. They 
all operated community-based establishments that were closely associated with wards, towns, or villages. They all 
used the iconic small brown or green 6 oz bottles. 

Like the D’Aguiar brothers, and Wieting, and Richter, the community-based bottlers were also trying their luck. 
Among this community-based group are a cluster of proprietors with Portuguese ancestry, among them—Carlos 
DeAbreu, H. E. Reis, Roy Seabra, and R. M. White. In this group is also Joseph “Yossi” Willems 


Mr. Carlos DeAbreu 

Carlos DeAbreu was operating the DeAbreu Aerated Water Factory (Guiana Aerated Water Factory) during the 
1940s and 1950s. The bottling plant was situated “at the southwestern corner of Regent and Albert Streets.” 
According to Maureen Cuthbertson, the owner of the factory was an affable Portuguese immigrant who spoke 
Portuguese. 

She recalled the presence of other immigrants in the community surrounding Mr. DeAbreu’s factory. She recalled 
names such as Fernandes, Pereira, Chow-How, and Cheong. The sweet drink factory, which was part of a lively 
community dominated by retail commerce, attracted clients from the contiguous wards of Alberttown, Lacytown, 
and Cummingsburg. The community also included schools, churches, grocery stores, cake shops, milk vendors, black 
pudding vendors, and rum shops. Mr. DeAbreu’s company bottled small and large lemonades. Carlos DeAbreu 
became a Naturalized Citizen of British Guiana in 1942. 


H. E. Reis 

Another lemonade bottling plant on the East Coast was the Belfield Aerated Water Factory at Belfield. It 
was owned by H. E. Reis, the grandfather of Clifford Reis, C.C.H., the current managing director of Banks DIH. 
According to Sir Ronald Sanders, an in-law of H. E. Reis: 
[T]he Belfield factory of H. E. Reis, produced small and large (green) bottles of lemonade, as well as soda water, 
cream soda, a red drink (called “Manpower”) and an orange drink. The ownership of the factory passed from H. E. 
Reis to his youngest son, Joseph Reis, in the early 1950’s. 


Roy Seabra 

By the 1940s, Berbice had several bottlers. In New Amsterdam, there was the Excelsior Soda Water Factory (Seabra 
Lemonade Factory), owned and operated by Roy Seabra. The primary product was lemonade and, occasionally, 
cream soda. Like “Yossi” Willems, the Seabras also operated a gas station. 

Also, in the “lemonade people” group is Joseph “Yossi” Willems 


Joseph “Yossi” Willems 
Joseph “Yossi” Willems was one of the few Jewish individuals living in British Guiana during the 1940s and 1950s. 
According to a relative, “My grandfather Joseph Willems, the son of a German immigrant Yossi Wenzelman, who 
subsequently Anglicized his name to Willems/ Williams opened Willems Soda Factory at Golden Grove early 1900's. 
It was registered as Williams Soda Factory.” Joseph “Yossi” Willems’ factory, the Willems Lemonade Factory, was 
located at Golden Grove, East Coast Demerara. His granddaughter, Barbara Malins-Smith, provided the following 
recollection: 
My grandfather, Yossi (Joseph) Willems, owned and operated Willems Lemonade Factory from 1916 until 
his death in 1963, at Golden Grove E.C.D. | have the best memories of spending August holidays with him at 
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Golden Grove, fascinated by the noisy factory run by an enormous generator, and the conveyor belt moving 
the bottles of grape, pineapple, strawberry, lemon, lime, orange, grapefruit syrup-filled aerated sweet liquid 
to be sealed and labeled, then packed onto crates, and stacked onto the truck for delivery all along the east 
coast. 


As was the case with other sweet drink entrepreneurs, Yossi Willems had other businesses. He owned and operated 
one of the first petrol stations in Golden Grove. Willems was also a member of one of the few Jewish families living 
in British Guiana during the 1940s and 1950s. His granddaughter amplified this in a response to a person who had 
claimed to be from the only Jewish family in British Guiana during World War II: 
| must correct you. Yours was not the only Jewish family living in Guyana (British Guiana) at that time, 
granted the majority were not religious, but they were Jewish, nevertheless ... [There] were the Krawkowski, 
Van Batenburg ..., Kellman, Zitman, Schneiderman, Schwelt families and many more. There were several 
other families who kept a low profile, as it were, about their Jewish antecedents. They never converted, and 
many quietly celebrated the high holidays. There were (Portuguese) families, many with Sephardic names, 
that existed one foot in Judaism and one in Catholicism. Many lit the shabbat candles on Friday evening, and 
come Sunday, they attended mass. Ironically, today many descendants of these conversios have returned to 
their Jewish roots and now practice Judaism in countries like Canada and the U.S. Guyana was a magical 
place for a child, and! am happy to know you carry fond memories of the country, as do |. 


Post-World War II 

World War II brought the American military to British Guiana. And with that came the popular America brands— 
Pepsi Cola and Coca Cola. The grandson of Jose d’Aguiar, Peter Stanislaus D’Aguiar introduced the I-Cee line in early 
1950s. These developments are going to transform the industry and with it the national taste culture. The 
ascendency of the sweet drink sector had other societal impacts. The leaders of the sweet drink industry, especially 
the companies created by the descendants of Jose d’Aguiar, Wieting, and Richter, were socially, culturally, and 
politically influential in British Guiana post-World War II life. 


Sweet drink and Guyanese political life (1953 and 1966) 

After World War Il, several Wieting and Richter directors held influential positions in British Guianese social, cultural, 
and political life. For example, F. Harold Martin-Sperry, the son of Gustav Henri and Emma Marie Richter, was 
prominent in Guianese cultural life, especially its musical life. He was born in 1888 and was educated in the United 
Kingdom and Germany. He also attended the Conservatoire de Musique in France. He was multilingual and served 
as an officer in the British Army during World War Il. 

Thomas Wheating, the last member of the Wieting family to serve as Managing Director of the company, was 
elected as an Independent in British Guiana’s 1953 General Elections—the first held under universal adult suffrage. 
Peter Stanislaus D’ Aguiar, the great-grandson of Jose, has left a substantial footprint on Guyana’s political 
landscape. He was the first Minister of Finance of independent Guyana. 

What conclusions can be draw from this narrative? 


Conclusion 

As was stated at the start of this presentation, Guyana’s sweet drink story is a complex one. It is a story about thirst 
in the tropics; dramatic population growth; attendant cultural change, especially the role of disruptive technologies 
and the manufacture and maintenance of taste cultures. It is also a story about discourses on respectability, hygiene, 
and public health. It is a story of the interrelationship between economics and politics in post-World War II Guyana. 
Therefore, it is a story about Cold War geopolitics, franchise capitalism and political ideologies, modernization, 
national development, regional integration, and socialism. 

Essentially, Guyana’s sweet drink story provides a useful insight into a crucial period in the creation of the modern 
Guyanese nation. It provides additional granularity to our understanding of the nature and consequences of the 
new technology (sweet drink) and its associated taste culture in Guyanese society since the late 19th century 
through the 20th century, and into the second decade of the 21st century Guyana. Guyana in 2022 has a large 
diaspora. One in which the small lemonade in the small green or brown glass bottle is still popular. 

The interdisciplinary story of sweet drink in Guyana provides us with opportunities to engage with theoretical 
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concepts that are useful for describing and explaining key moments of the development of the Guyanese polity. 

It is a story that contributes to our understanding of the Push and Pull factors influencing European migration to 
British Guiana during the early post-emancipation decades. Among the push factors were the prolonged wars in 
Europe starting with the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14) through the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48) and the Seven Years' War (1756-63) to the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, which lasted 
from 1792 to 1815, involving virtually every European. In addition to the pervasiveness of war in Europe, there 
were the concomitant social and economic crisis. For example, by 1838, Portugal’s economy was in dramatic 
decline. It GDP was among the lowest in Europe. It literally was the lowest in Europe. Post-emancipation British 
Guiana was a place that offered opportunities to “take a chance.” As we see in the case of the Jose Gomes d’Aguiar 
this paid off. 

The Guyanese sweet drink story offers opportunities to explore the nexus between cosmopolitanism and the 
diffusion of sweet drink industry in Guyana. What attributes were common among the pioneers and early 
adopters in Guyana’s sweet drink story? They Guyanese sweet drink story provides an opportunity to explore 
the intersection urbanization, taste culture, and class formation in a post-emancipation colonial polity. The sweet 
drink story provides an opportunity to deepen our understanding about the factors and forces that have 
influenced working class solidarity in British Guiana. 

The sweet drink story is a complex story. At one level, it is a story about entrepreneurs who “tried their luck” and 
launched an industry that is alive today and led by two companies: Banks D'Aguiar's Industries and Holdings (Banks 
DIH) and Demerara Distillers Ltd. (DDL). These two companies have more than 3,000 employees and more than 
15,000 shareholders. With their modern bottling systems, they are capable of bottling more than 2,200 units of 
aerated beverages every minute. Between 1999 and 2019, Guyana produced more than 430 million liters of 
nonalcoholic carbonated beverages. From 2007 to 2018, the sweet drink economy was valued at approximately 
USS668 million, with exports accounting for slightly more than USS4 million and imports accounting for almost 
USS90 million. Both companies have international footprints. 


Modernized business practices in Guyana. 

The sweet-drink industry is part of Guyana’s social fabric. It is a sensitive barometer of Guyanese life. The companies 
modernized business practices in Guyana. They have evolved from single-product entities to conglomerates that 
own banks, insurance companies, restaurants, bakeries, shipping lines, and specialized packing plants. 

Both dominant players in the industry have roots in Portuguese sweet drink entrepreneurs. That linage is obvious 
in Banks DIH. For DDL, it resides in R.M. White, the bottlers of Russian Bear and King of Diamonds, popular brands 
during the 1950s and 1960s. At one time Russian Bear had a sweet drink line. So, when DDL acquired RM White in 
the 1970s...the acquired sweet drink DNA which is now alive in the Soca brands. 

Corporate Social Responsibility! 

Guyana is part of the region with the highest sweet-drink consumption in the world. According to the results of a 
global study published in 2015, the Caribbean region drinks more than “twice the amount of an individual does 
elsewhere.” A recent calculation suggested that Guyanese consumed 1.4 liters (2.959 pints) of sweet drinks per day. 
This corresponds to an average daily intake of almost 80 teaspoons or 333 grams of sugar: 15 times the daily 
recommended daily sugar intake. Guyana’s per capita consumption is 135 gallons (511 liters) per year according to 
2020 data from Guyana’s Bureau of Statistics. U.S. Centers for Disease Control reports have attributed more than 
44 percent of deaths in Guyana to excessive sugar consumption. 

To be continued ... 


Biographical Notes 

Vibert C. Cambridge, A.A., Ph. D. 

Vibert C. Cambridge is professor emeritus in the School of Media Arts and Studies in Ohio University’s Scripps College 
of Communication. He was the first graduate of the Communication and Development Studies Program at Ohio 
University in 1988. 

His Musical Life in Guyana: History and Politics of Control, the first in-depth study of Guyanese musical life, was 
published by the University Press of Mississippi in June 2015 as part of its Caribbean Studies Series. Immigration, 
Diversity, and Broadcasting in the United States, 1990-2001 was published by the Ohio University Press in January 
2005. 
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Dr. Cambridge’s current work focuses on the social and cultural history of nonalcoholic carbonated beverages 
(“sweet drinks”) in Guyana. This research was recently presented (July 4—October 18, 2021) as the 16-part series “A 
Preliminary Exploration of the Social History of Nonalcoholic Carbonated Beverages in Guyana (1870—2020)” in the 
Sunday edition of the (Guyana) Stabroek News. A revised version is anticipated under the title Soda in the Tropics: 
How It Went Down in Guyana. 

In 2016, when Guyana celebrated the 50th anniversary of its independence, Dr. Cambridge was awarded the Golden 
Arrow of Achievement (A.A.) for his contributions to the study of Guyana’s social and cultural history. In 2013, he 
received the Award for Excellence in Global Engagement from Ohio University. 

He served as president of the Guyana Cultural Association of New York, Inc. from 2009 to 2021. 
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Chapter 2 
MENEZES, Sister Mary Noel (1930-2022) Professor Emeritus, Eminent Historian 


and Author 
by 
Mr. Lal Balkaran 

She was born in Georgetown to a family of Madeiran origin. She entered the Sisters of Mercy at the age 
of 17, moving to Pennsylvania for her religious training. She returned home in 1950 and taught at St. 
Joseph High School until 1952, when she moved to Jamaica to attend Saint Joseph’s Teachers’ College. 
She graduated with a diploma in education in 1954, and then until 1963 taught at the Sacred Heart Roman 
Catholic School in Georgetown. She was in charge of the Girls’ Branch Sacred Heart R.C. School, 
Georgetown (1955-63). Sr. Menezes has been involved with the University of Guyana since 1967, as a 
lecturer, head of department, full professor, and professor emeritus. She 24pecializes in Guyanese 
history, particularly that of Amerindians and Portuguese Guyanese. 


She attended universities in the United States where she obtained her BA (History) from College 
Misericordia in 1964 and from Georgetown University (MA in Latin American history) in 1966. She taught 
for a while in the US including at Sacred Heart College, North Carolina, and then in 1967 took up an 
appointment as a lecturer in the Department of History at the fledgling University of Guyana. In 1970, 
Menezes won a Ford Foundation scholarship to study at the University of London, where she completed 
a PhD (conferred 1973) on British policy towards Guyanese Amerindians in the 19" century. 


In 1973, Sr. Menezes oversaw the creation of a Master of Arts program in Guyanese history, the first 
postgraduate degree offered by the University of Guyana. She was made head of department in 1977 
and upgraded to professor of history in 1980, the first time in the university’s history that position had 
been created. From 1978 to 1980, Sr. Menezes served as president of the Association of Caribbean 
Historians, the first woman to hold the position. She retired from teaching in 1990, and was made a 
professor emeritus in 2009. She published her most recent book Guyana and the Wider World in May 
2017, aged 87, which was launched by then President David A. Granger (one of her former students). 


From 1968 to 2003, Sr. Menezes ran the St John Bosco Orphanage in Plaisance, for boys aged three to 
sixteen. In 2000, she founded the Mercy Boys’ Home in Georgetown for boys older than 16. She also 
served on the council of St. Joseph Mercy Hospital from 1985 to 2002. Sr. Menezes has received honorary 
degrees from Misericordia University (LHD, 1983), the University of the West Indies (LL.D., 2005), and 
Mount Aloysius College (L.H.D., 2008). She was awarded the Golden Arrow of Achievement by President 
Forbes Burnham in 1982 and in 2015 received the country’s second highest award, the Order of Roraima. 
She is the author of over ten books including: A Guide to Historical Research (1978); The British Policy 
Towards the Amerindians of British Guiana 1803-1873 (1977 and 2011); Goodall’s Sketches of 
Amerindian Tribes (1977 and 2003); The Amerindians and The Europeans (1982); How to do Better 
Research (1990); The Portuguese in Guyana: A Study in Culture and Conflict (1998); and William 
Hilhouse’s Indian Notices 1825 (2010). 


(Excerpts: uog.edu.gy and Author's Bibliography of Guyana) 
416-451-6075 


Email: lalbalkaran@rogers.com 
URL: www.l|bapublications.com 
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Chapter 3 
by 
Dr. Joanne Collins-Gonsalves PhD 


An esteemed historian, author, educator, Roman Catholic nun and an Emerita Professor, Mary Noel Menezes has 
expertly researched and published on aspects of Guyana’s history while inspiring those she taught and mentored 
over the years. Born on July 14, 1930, in Georgetown, British Guiana (now Guyana), she attended the St. Joseph 
High school, then administered by the Reli-gious Order of the Sisters of Mercy. Upon completion of high school in 
1947, she was called to join the Sisters of Mercy and entered their community in Dallas, Penn-syl-va-nia, USA, by 
1950 she took her vows as a Religious Sister. 


Academically, Prof. Menezes holds a Doctorate in History from the University of Lon-don, conferred in 1973, she 
previously earned her Master’s degree in Latin Amer-i-can His-tory from George-town Uni-ver-sity, 
Wash-ing-ton, DC in 1965 and a Bachelor’s degree in History from the College Misericordia (now the Misericordia 
University) in 1964. Prof. Menezes is also a trained teacher, having obtained a Teacher’s Diploma in Edu-ca-tion 
with honors from the St. Joseph’s Training College in Jamaica in 1952. 


In 1967, she joined the University of Guyana as a Lecturer within the Department of History and during her tenure 
she inaugurated the first Master of Arts degree programme at that University, in Guyanese and West Indian History. 
She served the University until her retirement in 1990 and she subsequently returned in the years 1994-1996 to 
conduct the research methodology course, which she had pioneered. She is the author of numerous journal articles 
and seven major books: British Policy Towards the Amerindians in British Guiana, 1803-1873; The Amerindians in 
Guyana 1803-1873: A Documentary History; The Amerindians and the Europeans; Scenes from the History of the 
Portuguese in Guyana; The Portuguese of Guyana: A Study in Culture and Conflict; Souvenir History: Sisters of Mercy, 
Guyana 1894-1994; and How To Do Bet-ter Research. She was also instrumental in the re-publication of Edward 
Goodall’s Sketches of Amerindian Tribes, which was first published in 1841. In 2017, additional writings by Professor 
Menezes were compiled and edited by Dr. Winston McGowan and published as a book titled Guyana and the Wider 
World: A Collection of Essays and Addresses. 


Prof. Menezes has achieved several firsts, in 1978 she was elected as the first female president of the Association 
of Caribbean Historians and in 1980 she was appointed as the first Professor of History at the University of Guyana. 
As a religious sister, she has served as the Regional Superior of the Sisters of Mercy in Guyana at various periods 
and as the administrator of the St. John Bosco Orphanage from 1968-2003. In 2000, she formed the Mercy Boys’ 
Home, a residence built in Georgetown for those boys over the age of 16 who have left the aforementioned 
orphanage and have nowhere to live. Prof. Menezes has also been a continuous visitor from 1970 to the Mahaica 
Hospital to tend to those who were stricken with Hansen’s disease. 


Her outstanding work has been acknowledged through the conferral of academic and national awards over the 
years. In 1982, she was bestowed with the Golden Arrow of Achievement by the Government of Guyana, while in 
1983 the Misericordia University, her alma mater conferred on her the Honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters. In 
1989, she received the Outstanding Guyanese Women Award, while in 2005, The University of the West Indies, St. 
Augustine Campus conferred on her the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (LLD). In 2008 Prof. Menezes was 
bestowed with the Honorary Doctorate in Humane Letters from Mount Aloysius College in Cresson, Pennsylvania, 
USA, while in 2009 the University of Guyana installed her as an Emerita Professor of History, and in 2015 the 
Government of Guyana bestowed on her the Order of Roraima. Prof. Menezes’ tremendous contributions within 
the arena of academia and in the religious sphere have made her one of the Nation Builders of Guyana. 


Professor Mary Noel Menezes passed away in Guyana on August 31, 2022. 


An earlier version of this article by Dr. Joanne Collins-Gonsalves was published in Heroes of Our Nation: 50 Nation 
Builders of Guyana. Georgetown: Department of Culture, Government of Guyana, 2017. 
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Chapter 4 


A Bibliography of the works of Professor Dr. Mary Noel Menezes, RSM 
Compiled by 
Hazel Woolford 


BOOKS 
British Policy toward the Amerindians in British Guiana, 1803-1873 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973) 


Goodall’s Sketches of Amerindian Tribes, 1841-1843 (London: British Museum Publications, 1977) 


A Guide to Historical Research (Georgetown: University of Guyana, 1978) 


Editor, William Hilhouse, Indian Notices (1825) (Georgetown: National Commission for the Recovery 


and Acquisition of Research Material on Guyana, 1978). 


The Amerindians in Guyana, 1803-1873. A Documentary History (London: Frank Cass & Company, 
1979). 


The Amerindians and the Europeans (Glasgow: Collins, 1982). 


Amerindian life in Guyana (Ministry of Education, Social Development and Culture, 1983 )-reprinted in 
1992. 


Scenes from the History of the Portuguese in Guyana (London: Sister M. N. Menezes R.S.M., 1986 ). 
How to do Better Research (Georgetown: Demerara Publishers Ltd., 1990). 
Articles/Reviews 


“The Dutch and British Policy of Indian Subsidy: A System of Annual and Triennial Presents”, Caribbean 
Studies, XIII, 3 (October, 1973) 


‘Review Article: Gabriel Stedman’s Narrative of a five years Expedition against the Revolted Negroes of 
Suriname in Guiana’. Journal of Latin American Studies, VI, 2 (November,1973), 341-2 


“The Christianised Amerindian: Who Is He?”, Kaie (July, 1979), 55-64. 


“Amerindian Captains and Constables: A System of Alliance for Security and Control,” Release, 6&7 
(October, 1979), 55-67. 


“Quest for Peace and Truth: Gandhi’s Message of Non-violence,” Indian and Foreign Review (1-14 
February, 1982), 13-15. 


“From Protection to Integration: The Amerindians of Guyana vis-d-vis the Government, 1803-1973,” in 
Caribbean Societies, 1, Collected Seminar Papers, 29 (London: University of London, Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, 1982), 93-112. 


“Some Preliminary thoughts on Portuguese Emigration from Madeira to British Guiana,” Kyk-Over-Al, 30 
(December, 1984), pp.43-46. 


“Guyana” Research Guide to Central America and the Caribbean (Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1985), pp360-363. 


“The Three Guianas (British, French and, Dutch) from circa 1800 to the Present,” The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of Latin America and the Caribbean (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985). 
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“Amerindian Jurisdiction and the Venezuela-Guyana Boundary Issue in the 18" and 19* Centuries,” A 
Selection of Papers presented at the Twelfth Conference of the Association of Caribbean Historians (1980). 
Edited by K.O. Laurence (St. Augustine, Trinidad: Association of Caribbean Historians, 1985). 


“The Coming ofthe Portuguese: From Cane fieldto Counter,” The Sunday Chronicle, 28 April112, 19 May 
1985. 


“The Intellectual Legacies of Elsa Goveia” in Proceedings of aCommemorative Symposium in honour of 
Professor Elsa Goveia and Professor Walter Rodney (Turkeyen: Department of History, University of 
Guyana, 1985), pp. 16-21. 


Review Article, Peter Rivi'ere’s Individual and Society in Guiana (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984)and Jacques Ligol’s Tales of the Yanomani: Daily Life in the Venezuela Forest (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985) in Hispanic American Historical Review, 66 (November, 1986), 806- 
808. 


“The Portuguese Benevolent Society in British Guiana, 1872-1888,” Atlantico-Journal of Madeiran History 
(1987). 


“The Madeiran Portuguese and the Establishment of the Catholic Church in British Guiana, 1835-98,” 
Immigrants and Minorities, Special Issue, 7, 1, (March, 1988), 57-78. 


“The Amerindians of Guyana: Original Lords of the Soil,” America Indigena, XLVIII, 2(April-June, 1988), 
353-376. 


“Music in Portuguese Life in British Guiana,” Kyk-Over-Al, 39 (December, 1988), 65-75. 


“The Apprenticeship System 1834-1838: ALeapin the Dark,” History Gazette, 2 (Turkeyen, November 
1988), 20 pp. 


“Portuguese Drama in Nineteenth Century British Guiana,” Kyk-Over-Al, 39 (December, 1989), 66-71. 


“The Winged Impulse: The Madeiran Portuguese in Guyana. An Economic, Socio-Cultural Perspective,” 
Guyana Historical Journal, 1 (1989), 17-36. 


“The Legend of Arthur James Seymour,” Joint Issue of BIM, 19, 73 and Kyk-Over-Al, 41 (June 1990), 80- 
82. 


“The Background to the Venezuela-Guyana Boundary Dispute,” History Gazette, 21 (Turkeyen, June 
1990). 


“The three Guianas (British, French, and Dutch) from circa 1800 to the Present,” Revised article for the 
second edition of The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Latin America and the Caribbean (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991). 


Monographs 
Guyanese Documents in U.K. Archives (Turkeyen: Department of History, University of Guyana, 1978). 


Annotated List of Colonia Office Documents-C.O. 111/1, Governors’ Dispatches, British Guiana. Selected 
Years 1781-1871-C.O. 111/384 and C.O. 884/1-19 (Turkeyen: Department of History, University of 
Guyana, 1978). 


The State of Research in Guyana (Turkeyen: University of Guyana, 1981). 


Theses 
py 


“A Comparative Study of the French and Spanish Negro Slave Policy in Colonial Louisiana, 1700-1803” 
(M.A. , Georgetown University, 1965) 


“British Policy Towards the Amerindians in British Guiana,” (Ph.D., University of London, 1973). 


Unpublished Papers 

“Relations between the Vatican and the Third Reich, 1933-1939,” (May, 1965). 

“The Syncretism between the Aztec and Christian Religions.” 

“Juarez and his role in Mexican History.” 

“The Role of the Church in Education in Sixteenth Century Mexico.” 

“University of Guyana, 1963-1970.” 

“The First Twenty -Five years of Madeiran Emigration to British Guiana, 1835-1860.” 

“A Brief Survey of the Historical Background to the Venezuela-Guyana Border Dispute,” (1971). 
“The Role of the Churches in the Civilization of the Amerindians in British Guiana, 1803-1873,” (1974). 


“The Historical Background tothe Venezuela-Guyana Border Issue-A Case in Diplomacy, 1841-1981.” 
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Documents 
A brief history of the University of Guyana 
By 
Professor Mary Noel Menezes 
Presented at the Interfaith Service to mark the 50th Anniversary of the passing of the University of 
Guyana Ordinance #63, April 19, 1963 in the George Walcott Lecture Theatre (GWLT), Turkeyen Campus 
on April 19, 2013 


By Sr Mary Noel Menezes, RSM, AA edited and adapted for this Publication. 


It is indeed an honour for me to have been asked to share with you a brief history of our University now 
celebrating its 50th year. Where has the time gone? | was among the first group of lecturers and so vividly 
remember our first convocation in 1967 at which 32 students, 28 men and 4 women, received their 
degrees. The guest speaker Professor Anamanthudoo expressed the fervent wish that the University 
would live up to the highest standards if it were to be worth the name of University. To quote his words: 
“To have a University is not enough — it must be a University of high standard. A University of low 
standard is worse than having no University at all.” We continue to support his wish over the years. 


Why the need for a university in Guyana? 


Over the years, our young people had left our shores to study in Canada, the UK, the USA, and the West 
Indies and many never returned home. More and more, therefore, the need for an institution of higher 
learning to train teachers and other personnel in the education system became acute. In Feb. 1963 a 
“Memorandum on Higher Education” was presented in the Legislative Council by the then Min. of 
Education and Social Development, Hon. Cedric Nunes. Among other needs, it was noted that of the 500 
secondary school teacher population only 144 were suitably qualified. The need for a university was 
indeed vital and critical. In that institution, personnel for the civil service, teachers for the education 
system, and programmes ofindustrial, agriculture and social develoomentwouldbe the main focus’. 
Above all, active research was vital to stimulate the intellectual life of the society. The plan was much 
debated but finally the University of Guyana Ordinance was passed on April 19, 50 years ago. 


Early Years 


The University’s first Chancellor, Mr Edgar Mortimer Duke, GBE, LLB and Board of Governors decided 
that the new institution would offer undergraduate courses in the Faculties of Arts, Natural and Social 
Sciences at the modest fee of $100.00 per annum. Financially speaking it was impossible at the time to 
builda Campus so inthe interim classes wouldbe held at Queen’s College from 4pm to 10:30pm after 
their students had left thus, in those early years, the University was scathingly referred to as “Jagan’s 
Night School”. |canassure you of the difficulty of those early days whenlecturers had to be onthe spot 
to ensure getting a classroom before another colleague had bagged it. But despite the inconveniences in 
those early years, there was “a pioneer gaiety” — a spirit of camaraderie and sharing among staff and 
students. Professor Bill Carrrealistically captured the nostalgia of the Queen’s College days “withits stairs 
androoms smelling of boys, stale buns, spiltsweet drinks andassorted vermin” —indeed an atmosphere 
not wholly conducive to learning. 


UG’s Inauguration 

The UG Campus, Turkeyen 

The University opened on October 1, 1963 with 164 students. The multi-talented Welshman, Professor 
Lancelot Hogben, was the first Vice-Chancellor; the Deputy Vice-Chancellor and Professor of Biology, our 
Guyanese Dr Harold Drayton while another Guyanese, Dr Lyttleton Ramsahoye, Professor of Physics, 
young Neville Trotz, part-time lecturer in Chemistry, Dr Bancroft Davis, Professor of Economics, Mr 
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MacGilvary, Caribbean Studies and History Department and Yvonne Stephenson who would later become 
Head of the University Library, giving years of service. 

The ceremony heralding the opening of classes was an impressive one, so much so that it moved the 
Booker Group of Companies to donate 56 hectares of land at Turkeyen where we now are, for the 
permanent site of the University. From far and wide came donations of books for the library, topped by 
the generous gift of 1800 titles from the British Council in Guyana. The Library is the hub of every 
University. A University can more survive without lecturers than without a library. 

The University in its earliest years was blessed with outstanding administrators: Professor Arthur Lewis, 
Chancellor, former CARICOM Chief Executive, William Demas, Commonwealth Secretary-General, Sir 
Shridath Ramphal, Pro-Chancellors, Sir John Carter and Harold Davis. The Vice-Chancellors over the years 
included Prof. Alan Earp, Dr Dennis Irvine, Dr George Walcott, the first Guyanese, succeeded by other 
Guyanese, Dennis Craig, Harold Lutchman and James Rose. Were | to note all the exceptional Heads of 
Departments and lecturers these pages would not suffice. 


1969 was an historic year 


It was the year of the first Open Entrance Exam with about 400 students writing the exam; the year when 
UG was granted UK approval, the year of many visiting scholars, the year of many newcomers on staff, 
the year of the arrival of Dr Dennis Irvine, one of our most notable VC, the year of UG at its present site 
at Turkeyen with its enrollment of approximately 1000 students. On October 6, the Large Lecture Theatre 
was inaugurated. Classes and classrooms overflowed and already the new buildings were inadequate. 


Students at a University of Guyana graduation ceremony. 

Over the years the University has grown and the burgeoning of many faculties added to its remarkable 
growth — the Faculty of Arts then included the Departments of history, English, Modern Languages, 
Geography, Division of Caribbean Studies, Creative Arts as well as an Amerindian Research Unit. In 1972, 
Tourism Studies was added. In 1973, the History Department launched the first graduate programme — 
MA in the History of Guyana and Caribbean Studies which over the years have produced many leading 
historians, not only in Guyana but overseas. These include Basdeo Mangru, Khalill Mohamed, Tota 
Mangar, former Deputy Vice-Chancellor, David Chanderballi, former Registrar of UG and Dr James Rose, 
former VC. Among other noteworthy historians are His Excellency David Granger, President of the 
Cooperative Republic of Guyana, Hon. Carl Singh, Acting Chancellor of Guyana, and the late Desrey Fox, 
MP. 


Faculties and Course Offerings 


The Faculty of Education, established in 1967, offered a Post Graduate Diploma in Education, then in 
1975 aBachelor of Education followed by a Master’s in 1976. In that year also a Department of Extra 
Mural Studies, later upgraded to an Institute of Adult and Continuing Education. 

In August 1996 the Institute was renamed the Institute of Distance and Continuing Education as it 
provided courses for students in Linden, Berbice and Essequibo. In 1981, the Department of Health 
Sciences became the Faculty of Health Sciences offering a wide variety of diploma programmes. In 1985, 
it began the training of Medical Practitioners. In September 2003, the Faculties of Arts and Education 
were merged into the School of Education and Humanities. 

In 1976 and 1977 the Faculty of Natural Sciences offered Graduate Degrees in Biology and Chemistry; in 
1994 Environment Studies was established. The Faculty of Social Sciences has been considered as the 
most dynamic Faculty in the University. In 1970 the first year programme leading to a UWI Law Degree 
was started and in 1993 a full Law Degree programme was offered; in 1977 and 1978 Graduate 
programmes in Economics and Political Science were introduced while in 1987 a Women’s Study Unit. 
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In 1969 the Faculty of Technology was started offering Diplomas in Architecture and Building Technology 
and Civil Engineering. Later the programme expanded to accommodate studies in Agricultural 
Engineering, Mining and Surveying and Aeronautical Engineering. It became obvious that, in a country 
where the economy is predominantly agricultural, a programme in agriculture was a necessity and in 
1977 the Faculty of Agriculture was established. In 1987 the Forestry Unit was started and in 2002 the 
Faculty was renamed the Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry. More programmes were added in the 2000s 
— in 2002-03 the Degree in Nursing and Diploma in Aeronautical Engineering. 

Not only at Turkeyen was the University expanding its programmes. In November 2000 a second campus 
was opened at Tain, Berbice, offering programmes in a variety of fields in the Arts and Sciences. It is 
obvious that over the past 50 years the University has grown rapidly, has expanded, catering to the wide 
needs of students who have served the country at every level of expertise and in every field and also who 
have made a name for themselves overseas. 


“Ups” and “Downs” 


Over the past 10 years UG has faced a number of problems. UG has been mainly underfunded. The 
students first paid GS100.00 per annum and now $127,000 per annum. It has been increasingly difficult 
to maintain the Library, the laboratories and the many needs of the faculties. The concern over political 
involvement together with poor remuneration resulted in the loss of excellent academic staff. With the 
financial help of the IDB between 1989 and 1993 a number of new buildings were erected — the 
Herbarium, the Department of Law and Management, the Faculty of Agriculture and a Computer and 
Learning Resource Centre, the Centre for Information and Technology and the Cheddi B Jagan Lecture 
Rooms. Twostudents’ dormitories were constructed oncampus inthe 1990s and one at Goedverwagting 
— the Dennis Irvine Hall of Residence. 


Endeavour to Succeed 


As we ponder on the accomplishments of the students, more than over 20,000 have graduated over these 
50 years. Above all, we must thank God for his support and guidance. At the same time we must express 
heartfelt gratitude to all members of the Administration and Staff, both academic and clerical, who gave 
of their best, of their expertise to guide the University. The task has not been an easy one — as those of us 
who were privileged to be with the University in its early years of trial and error, will recall. But we must 
always remember that nothing worthwhile, be it in our spiritual, academic and material lives can ever be 
accomplished without dedication to the task, hard work and an unwavering assurance that success will 
be the outcome. To the Administration, staff and students, my warmest congratulations. May you 
continue to experience continuing success in every field and so make your country and your University 
proud of you. Ad multos annos! God bless you all. 


Sister Mary NoelMenezes,RSM,AA,ReligiousTraining(MercyNoviate, Dallas,1950),Teachers’Diploma 

(St Joseph Col., Jamaica, 1954), BA (Misericordia, 1964), MA (Georgetown, 1965), PhD (UCL, 1973). 
Sister Menezes had an association with the University of Guyana which has been universally 
acknowledged as a shining example of scholarship, dedication and commitment to the achievement of 
excellence. This association has two periods: 1967-1991, and in 2003-2004 after her retirement. Dr 
Menezes was elevated to a full personal Professorship at the University of Guyana in 1980, was awarded 
the Honorary Doctor of Humane Letters by the College Miscericordia in 1983, and decorated by the 
Goverment of Guyana with the Golden Arrow of Achievement Award in 1982 


[Source: Stabroek News October 31, 2017] 
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Some preliminary thoughts on Portuguese emigration from Madeira to British Guiana 


by Mary Noel Menezes, RSM 


The article below appeared in Stabroek News of May 7, 2000 having been reprinted courtesy of Kyk-Over-Al, 
December 1984. 


José Augusto Machado Pacheco, co-founder of the Portuguese newspaper The Watchman 


In the 1830s and into the 1850s Portugal was undergoing a series of crises — recurring civil wars between the 
Constitutionalists and the Absolutists, the repercussions of which were felt in Madeira. Many young men jumped at 
the opportunity to get out of Madeira at any cost and thus evade compulsory military service which was necessary, 
as Madeira was considered part of metropolitan Portugal. 


Also, more and more, poverty was becoming a harsh reality of life on the thirty-four mile long, fourteen mile-wide 
island of 100,000 inhabitants. During the first decade of the nineteenth century life for the peasant, the colono who 
worked the land for the lord of the manor, had become even harder. 


Madeira had been discovered in 1419 by Joao Goncalves Zarco under the auspices of Prince Henry, the Navigator, 
and by 1425 it had been settled. Prince Henry, son of Joao 1 of Portugal and patron of exploration, an unusually far- 
seeing and intellectual prince of his age and of many centuries beyond, was responsible for the introduction of the 
sugar-cane from Sicily to Madeira. 


By 1456 the first shipment of sugar was sent to England, and by the end of the century the burgeoning sugar industry 
was helping Madeira to play a prominent role in the commerce of the period. Bentley Duncan claims: “By 1500, 
when Madeira had reached only its seventy-fifth year of settlement the island had become the world’s greatest 
producer of sugar, and with its complex European and African connections, was also an important centre for 
shipping and navigation.” 
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After 1570 the sugar trade began to decline as it faced competition from the cheaper and better-refined Brazilian 
product. Also the industry had been bedevilled by soil exhaustion, soil erosion, expensive irrigation measures, 
destruction by rats and insects, and ravaging by plant diseases. 
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The Portusiase Club, ET Park, Georgetown (circa 1935) 


As sugar declined in international trade the wine trade took precedence. Here again Madeira owed its name as a 
famous wine-producing country to the enterprises of Prince Henry who introduced the vine from Cyprus and Crete. 
The ‘Madeira’ of Madeira took its place with the port of Oporto on the tables of the world. It was soon discovered 
that the rolling of the ship added to the rich quality of the wine, and in the 17th and 18th centuries no ship left the 
island without a large consignment of pipes of Madeira for the West Indies and England, the largest consumers. 


In the 19th century wine was being shipped from Madeira to the United States, England, the West Indies, the East 
Indies, France, Portugal, Denmark, Cuba, Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Brazil, Africa and Russia. By the late 19th century 
St Petersburg, Russia, vied with London in its consumption of Madeira. 


But as with the sugar industry so too with viniculture. The vines were often demolished by diseases. In 1848 the 


oidium ravaged the plants, and by 1853 vine cultivation was almost totally abandoned. Twenty years later, the 
phylloxera, which also nearly ruined the French wine industry, crippled the vines. 
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Portuguese businessmen circa 1920s 


Portuguese businessmen circa 1920s 


The Madeiran peasant, in particular, owed his existence and that of his family to his job as a sugar-worker, a vine- 
tender or a borracheiro (transporter of wines in skins). No wonder when catastrophe continuously hit those crops, 
“the peasant, descending from the sierra with his bundle of beech sticks for the beans, and occasionally stopping to 
rest at the turns in the paths, casts his glance at the sea horizon and, in spite of himself, begins to feel the winged 
impulse to disimprison himself in search of lands where life would be less harsh.” (de Gouveia) 


Thus the Portuguese emigrant who came to British Guiana was the inheritor of a more than 300-year legacy of sugar 
production and viniculture. He was also a “thrifty husbandman of no small merit” (Koebel) utilising every inch of 
available space of the terraced hillsides to grow peas, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, potatoes, carrots, spinach, 
pumpkin, onions and a vast variety of fruits. 
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20130602familyThus it is surprising to read in Dalton’s history that agriculture was not the forte of the Portuguese! 
What is even more surprising is the somewhat grudging concession made to the commercial enterprise of the 
emigrants. Significant among the reasons given for their meteoric rise to prominence in the retail, and later the 
wholesale trade in British Guiana, is the over-emphasis on the “preferential treatment” accorded them by the 
government of the day. 


It was “the patronage of the European elite [which] was the spark that ignited Portuguese initiative and secured 
ultimate success” (Wagner). To continue this train of thought —- the government and planters regarded the 
Portuguese as allies against the Creoles. Yet it seemed that this European patronage boomeranged as later one is 
told that as the commercial power of the Portuguese grew they “became a threat to European elite’s dominion.” 


One is left to conjecture whether the Portuguese in British Guiana would ever have risen in the mercantile trade 
had not the government and planters paved the way for them. Yet an investigation of Portuguese-Madeiran history 
indicates a long familiarity with trade and the tricks of trade. The Madeirans were heirs to a dynamic trade system 
that had its roots in 14th century Portugal when Lisbon was the important Atlantic seaport carrying on a vigorous 
trade with the Orient and Europe. 


The Portuguese Pawnbrokery of BG, Georgetown (circa 1930?) 


Nineteenth century sources reveal an incidence of shopkeepers on the island with writers commenting caustically 
on those “wily creatures” (shopkeepers) imbued with the spirit of swindling. One observer on the island wrote: 
“They can work like horses when they see their interest in it, but they are cunning enough to understand the grand 
principle of commerce, to give as little, and receive as much as possible.” A plethora of shops on the island, some 
of which date back to earlier centuries, attests to the fact that the Madeirans were no novices in business. 


The British presence in trade and industry was ubiquitous but by the eighteenth century native jealousy had become 
very overt. By 1826 Madeirans were strongly objecting to “the almost monopoly of trade of the island in the hands 
of British merchants.” (Koebel) Possibly then the Madeiran merchant in British Guiana might have argued that the 
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British merchants there owed him patronage in return for the privileges their counterparts had been receiving in 
Madeira for over two centuries! 


The Madeiran emigrant then, did not arrive in British Guiana devoid of everything but his conical blue cloth cap, 
coarse jacket, short trousers and his rajao (banjo). As did all other immigrants he brought with him a background 
history in agriculture, a flair for business, as well as the culture and mores of his island home, a replica of the mother 
country, Portugal. 
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Immigration Office return for the number of Portuguese landed between January 23rd and October 14th, 1841. 


He brought with him, not only his family, but in many cases his criado (servant), his deep faith, his love of festivals, 
his taste in food, the well-known pumpkin and cabbage soup, the celebrated moorish dish, cus-cus, the bacelhau 
(salted fish), cebolas (onions) and alho (garlic). These tastes and many other customs became incorporated into the 
life of the Guianese. 


Very early the Roman Catholic faith was carried throughout the country and wherever the Portuguese settled 
churches were built; the major feast days were celebrated, as they were and still are in Madeira, with fireworks and 
processions. As the Register of Ships notes, throughout the nineteenth century ships plied between Madeira and 
British Guiana, ships chartered by the Portuguese themselves, bringing in their holds cargoes of bacelhau, cus-cus, 
cebolas, alho and wine, as well as new emigrants. 


The success and prosperity of the Portuguese within a short span of time and out of proportion to their numbers (in 
a total population of 278,328 in 1891 they numbered only 12,166 or 4.3 per cent), whether due to “preferential 
treatment” or not, brought in its train economic jealousy among the Creole population, erupting in violence within 
fifteen years of their arrival in the colony. Later, when the Portuguese began to oust the European merchant in the 
wholesale trade, they felt the brunt of European envy which manifested itself in many subtle and overt ways. 
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The Madeiran capital of Funchal 


Though the whites grudgingly acknowledged the economic supremacy of the Portuguese, at no time did they accord 
them social supremacy or draw them into their privileged group. This attitude undoubtedly hurt and embittered the 
Portuguese who considered themselves Europeans. But this did not hamper them or cripple their expectations or 
ambitions. Although from the very outset the local authorities, both Church and State in Madeira, tried to dissuade 
their countrymen from leaving the island, the emigre returning with his earnings, on the other hand, encouraged 
his brethren to cross the Atlantic and find their El Dorado in Demerara. 


Today it seems that “the winged impulse” has again overtaken the Portuguese, and many have crossed the ocean 
in search of another E1 Dorado — in the north. 
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A brief history of the Portuguese in Guyana 
Portuguese Arrival 


By Stabroek News June 2, 2013 
by Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
While on May 5th the 175th Anniversary of Indian Arrival was commemorated, there was another anniversary two 
days earlier that slipped by unnoticed. May 3rd marked the 178th year since the Portuguese first arrived in this 
country. Below we reproduce three articles written by the only authority on the Portuguese of Guyana, Professor 
Mary Noel Menezes, RSM, all of which had been published previously by Stabroek News. All the pictures are 
courtesy of Prof Menezes. 


By Mary Noel Menezes, RSM 
Previously published in 
Stabroek News on May 4th, 2010. 


On 3rd May 1835, after a voyage of 78 days, the Louisa Baillie docked in Demerara with 40 Madeiran emigrants 
bound for PIn Thomas of RG Butts and for Plns La Penitence and Liliendaal of James Albuoy. Why did emigrants from 
a 286-mile island, Madeira, off the coast of Morocco migrate to a continental British colony on the northern tip of 
South America? Three factors made such a move a reality: 


1. The approaching abolition of slavery throughout the British possessions creating a labour gap; 
2. The long-standing alliance between Portugal and England; 


3. The political, military and economic problems in Madeira in the 1830s. 
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The Sacred Heart Church in Main Street built for the Portuguese was opened in 1861. It “became the centre of 
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Portuguese celebrations. Fr Schembri introduced the ceremonies dear to the Madeirans — the processions, the 
establishment of guilds, confraternities and societies and, above all, the Christmas Novena... The processions figured 
prominently in the life of the Church and touched the lives of the Georgetowners as members of the various 
confraternities and societies walked through the streets garbed in their colourful regalia...” (Menezes) The building 
unfortunately burnt down on Christmas Day, 2004. 

The Sacred Heart Church in Main Street built for the Portuguese was opened in 1861. It “became the centre of 
Portuguese celebrations. Fr Schembri introduced the ceremonies dear to the Madeirans — the processions, the 
establishment of guilds, confraternities and societies and, above all, the Christmas Novena... The processions figured 
prominently in the life of the Church and touched the lives of the Georgetowners as members of the various 
confraternities and societies walked through the streets garbed in their colourful regalia...” (Menezes) 

The building unfortunately burnt down on Christmas Day, 2004. 

Sugar had been grown in Madeira since 1452 and by 1500 the island had become the world’s largest producer of 
sugar cultivated by the sturdy and hard-working peasant-farmer who, suffering from the economic depression and 
political troubles, was eager to emigrate. The first decade of the arrival of the Madeirans was a difficult one for 
them; disease and death plagued those years. At the same time strong objections against emigration were raised 
by the Madeiran civil and ecclesiastical authorities fearing the erosion of their labourers. 


By 1845 most of the Portuguese had moved off the plantations, bought small plots of land and moved into the 
huckster and retail trade. In 1843 the first importation of goods from Madeira by the Portuguese was noted by both 
the Madeiran and Demeraran press. The Portuguese were long masters in the field of trade and the Madeiran 
emigrant brought with him this flair and expertise. 


In the early years it was mainly in the rum trade that the Portuguese made their mark. By 1852 79% of the retail 
rum shops were owned by the Portuguese and they retained that monopoly well into the twentieth century. The 
end of the 1860s and the 1870s saw the Portuguese well entrenched in business. The roster of Portuguese 
entrepreneurs was extensive. Apart from being property owners, they were provision and commission merchants, 
spirit shop owners, importers, ironmongers, ship chandlers, leather merchants, boot and shoe makers, saddlers, 
coachbuilders, woodcutters, timber merchants, brick-makers, cattle owners, pork-knockers, charcoal dealers, 
bakers and photographers. 


This commercial success of the Portuguese received high praise in the Royal Gazette. 


The rise of the Portuguese in this colony from a state of most abject poverty to one of comparative affluence, and 
to the possession, in many instances, of thousands of dollars within the space of a few years, is one of the most 
remarkable occurrences in modern colonial history. 


This unprecedented success of the Portuguese in business aroused the jealousy and animosity of the Creoles to such 
an extent that riots resulted, one especially violent one, the 1856 ‘Angel Gabriel’ Riots during which Portuguese 
shops were extensively damaged — shops but not lives. 


In 1858 the number of Portuguese in the colony was estimated at approximately 35,000 and mostly all were Roman 
Catholic. They brought not only their agricultural expertise but their faith as well. The Madeirans were profoundly 
religious; their religion they expressed with joy. Their religious festas were celebrated with joyful abandon and with 
much pomp and splendour. With the arrival of Portuguese-speaking priests the Catholic Church advanced rapidly. 
In 1861 Sacred Heart Church was built for the Portuguese and by the Portuguese. Other churches rose all over the 
country, along the East Coast and East Bank Demerara and in Essequibo. 


Of all the religious customs transmitted by the Portuguese, the Christmas Novena continues to hold sway among 
Catholic Guyanese of every ethnic origin. Another Madeiran custom was the establishment of confraternities, guilds 
and societies for the relief of widows, orphans, the sick, unemployed, the elderly and the imprisoned, as well as for 
the education of the children of their members. 
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The Portuguese held on to their language throughout the nineteenth century. A number of Portuguese newspapers 
kept the Portuguese in touch with events in Madeira and in the colony: Voz Portuguez, O Lusitano, Chronica Seminal 
and The Watchman, among others. Portuguese schools were established for both boys and girls. 

Together with other amateur and professional groups the Portuguese entered the cultural stream of music and 
drama in British Guianese society. Plays and concerts were held at the Assembly Rooms and at the Philharmonic 
Hall. Noted for their musical bands in Madeira the Portuguese formed the Premeiro de Dezembro band which played 
at every festivity in the colony and regularly on the sea wall, and in the Botanic and Promenade Gardens, the Town 
Hall and the Assembly Rooms. 


The Portuguese were also prominent in the world of sports: in boxing, cricket, cycling, rugby, football, tennis, 
hockey, racing and rowing. In 1898 the first cycling club, the Vasco da Gama Cycling Club, was formed by the 
Portuguese. In 1925 the Portuguese Club was founded and nurtured famous tennis players of the day. Indeed, the 
Portuguese worked hard in their business world but they also played hard. In music, dance and sport, they acquitted 
themselves well. 


However much the Portuguese added to the cultural dimension in music, drama and sport, their entry into the 
political field took them much longer. 


First, there was the language barrier; secondly, the majority of the Portuguese men were not naturalized British 
subjects and thirdly, the government constantly cautioned the Portuguese “not to meddle with politics” but stick to 
their business. Not until 1906 did the Portuguese run for office, Fl Dias and JP Santos winning seats in the Court of 
Policy and Combined Court. However, although the Portuguese had gained a political foothold, they were not at all 
welcomed with open arms into the colonial government. 


By the turn of the century the Portuguese had created their own middle and upper class. They were never accepted 
into the echelons of white European society though they themselves were European. Much less did they “bolster 
white supremacy.” The rapid economic progress of the Portuguese, their strong adherence to the Catholic faith and 
their clannishness bred respect but never wholehearted acceptance among the population either in the nineteenth 
or twentieth century. With the upheavals of the 1960s and events in the 1970s many Portuguese crossed the ocean 
in search of another El Dorado in the north, maybe in the spirit of the early Portuguese explorers who lived to the 
hilt the motto of Prince Henry the Navigator: “Go farther.” 
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Portuguese emigration from Madeira to British Guiana 
By Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
Submitted by Pamela Snow on Fri, 09/07/2012 - 23:52 


On May 3, 1835, the first Portuguese landed in what was then British Guiana. 
In commemoration of that event, Sister Mary Noel Menezes looks at the 
early Portuguese, and the skills they brought with them from Madeira. 

In the 1830s and into the 1850s Portugal was undergoing a series of crises - 
recurring civil wars between the Constitutionalists and the Absolutists, the 
repercussions of which were felt in Madeira. Many young men jumped at the 
opportunity to get out of Madeira at any cost and thus evade compulsory 
military service which was necessary, as Madeira was considered part of 
metropolitan Portugal. Also, more and more, poverty was becoming a harsh 
reality of life on the thirty-four mile long, fourteen mile wide island of 
100,000 inhabitants. During the first decade of the nineteenth century life 
for the peasant, the colono who worked the land for the lord of the manor, 


had become even harder. 

Madeira had been discovered in 1419 by Joao Goncalves Zarco under the auspices of Prince Henry, the Navigator, 
and by 1425 it had been settled. Prince Henry, son of Joao 1 of Portugal and patron of exploration, an unusually far- 
seeing and intellectual prince of his age and of many centuries beyond, was responsible for the introduction of the 
sugar-cane from Sicily to Madeira. By 1456 the first shipment of sugar was sent to England, and by the end of the 
century the burgeoning sugar industry was helping Madeira to play a prominent role in the commerce of the period. 
Bentley Duncan claims: 

"By 1500, when Madeira had reached only its seventy-fifth year of settlement the island had become the world's 
greatest producer of sugar, and with its complex European and African connections, was also an important centre 
for shipping and navigation." 

After 1570 the sugar trade began to decline as it faced competition from the cheaper and better-refined Brazilian 
product. Also the industry had been bedeviled by soil exhaustion, soil erosion, expensive irrigation measures, 
destruction by rats and insects, and ravaging by plant diseases. 

As sugar declined in international trade the wine trade took precedence. Here again Madeira owed its name as a 
famous wine-producing country to the enterprises of Prince Henry who introduced the vine from Cyprus and Crete. 
The 'Madeira' of Madeira took its place with the port of Oporto on the tables of the world. It was soon discovered 
that the rolling of the ship added to the rich quality of the wine, and in the 17th and 18th centuries no ship left the 
island without a large consignment of pipes of Madeira for the West Indies and England, the largest consumers. In 
the 19th century wine was being shipped from Madeira to the United States, England, the West Indies, the East 
Indies, France, Portugal, Denmark, Cuba, Gibraltar, 

Newfoundland, Brazil, Africa and Russia. By the late 19th century St Petersburg, Russia, vied with London in its 
consumption of Madeira. But as with the sugar industry so too with the viniculture. The vines were often demolished 
by diseases. In 1948 the ium ravaged the plants, and by 1853 vine cultivation was almost totally abandoned. Twenty 
years later, the phylloxera, which also nearly ruined the French wine industry, crippled the vines. 
The Madeiran peasant, in particular, owed his existence and that of his family to his job as a sugar-worker, a vine- 
tender or a borracheiro (transporter of wines in skins). No wonder when catastrophe continuously hit those crops, 
"the peasant, descending from the sierra with his bundle of beech sticks for the beans, and occasionally stopping to 
rest at the turns in the paths, casts his glance at the sea horizon and, in spite of himself, begins to feel the winged 
impulse to disimprison himself in search of lands where life would be less harsh." (de Gouveia) 

Thus the Portuguese emigrant who came to British Guiana was the inheritor of a more than 300 year legacy of sugar 
production and viniculture. He was also a "thrifty husbandman of no small merit" (Koebel) utilising every inch of 
available space of the terraced hillsides to grow peas, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, potatoes, carrots, spinach, 
pumpkin, onion and a vast variety of fruits. Thus it is surprising to read in Dalton's history that agriculture was not 
the forte of the Portuguese! What is even more surprising is the somewhat grudging concession made to the 
commercial enterprise of the emigrants. Significant among the reasons given for their meteoric rise to prominence 
in the retail, and later the wholesale trade in British Guiana, is the over-emphasis on the "preferential treatment" 
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accorded them by the government of the day. It was "the patronage of the European elite [which] was the spark 
that ignited Portuguese initiative and secured ultimate success" (Wagner). To continue this train of thought -- the 
government and planters regarded the Portuguese as allies against the Creoles. Yet it seemed that this European 
patronage boomeranged as later one is told that as the commercial power of the Portuguese grew they "became a 
threat to European elite's dominion. 

One is left to conjecture whether the Portuguese in British Guiana would ever have risen in the mercantile trade 
had not the government and planters paved the way for them. Yet an investigation of Portuguese-Madeiran history 
indicates a long familiarity with trade and the tricks of trade. The Madeirans were heirs to a dynamic trade system 
that had its roots in 14th century Portugal when Lisbon was the important Atlantic seaport carrying on a vigorous 
trade with the Orient and Europe. Nineteenth century sources reveal an incidence of shopkeepers on the island 
with writers commenting caustically on those "wily creatures" (shopkeepers) imbued with the spirit of swindling. 
One observer on the island wrote: "They can work like horses when they see their interest in it, but they are cunning 
enough to understand the grand principle of commerce, to give as little, and receive as much as possible." A plethora 
of shops on the island, some of which date back to earlier centuries, attests to the fact that the Madeirans were no 
novices in business. 

The British presence in trade and industry was ubiquitous but by the eighteenth century native jealousy had become 
very overt. By 1826 Madeirans were strongly objecting to "the almost monopoly of trade of the island in the hands 
of British merchants." (Koebel) Possibly then the Madeiran merchant in British Guiana might have argued that the 
British merchants there owed him patronage in return for the privileges their counterparts had been receiving in 
Madeira for over two centuries! 

The Madeiran emigrant then, did not arrive in British Guiana devoid of everything but his conical blue cloth cap, 
coarse jacket, short trousers and his rajao (banjo). As did all other immigrants he brought with him a background 
history in agriculture, a flair for business, as well as the culture and mores of his island home, a replica of the mother 
country, Portugal. He brought with him, not only his family, but in many cases his criado (servant), his deep faith, 
his love of festivals, his taste in food, the well-known pumpkin and cabbage soup, the celebrated Moorish dish, cus- 
cus, the bacelhau (salted fish), cebolas (onions) and alho (garlic). These tastes and many other customs became 
incorporated into the life of the Guianese. Very early the Catholic faith was carried throughout the country and 
wherever the Portuguese settled churches were built; the major feast days were celebrated, as they were and still 
are in Madeira, with fireworks and processions. As the Register of Ships notes, throughout the nineteenth century 
ships plied between Madeira and British Guiana, ships chartered by the Portuguese themselves, bringing in their 
holds cargoes of bacelhau, cus-cus, cebolas, alho and wine, as well as new emigrants. 

The success and prosperity of the Portuguese within a short span of time and out of proportion to their numbers (in 
a total population d 278,328 in 1891 they numbered only 12,166 or 4.3 per cent), whether due to "preferential 
treatment" or not, brought in its train economic jealousy among the Creole population, erupting in violence within 
fifteen years of their arrival in the colony. Later, when the Portuguese began to oust the European merchant in the 
wholesale trade, they felt the brunt of European envy which manifested itself in many subtle and overt ways. 
Though the whites, grudgingly acknowledged the economic supremacy of the Portuguese, at no time did they accord 
them social supremacy or draw them into their privileged group. This attitude undoubtedly hurt and embittered the 
Portuguese who considered themselves Europeans. But this did not hamper them or cripple their expectations or 
ambitions. Although from the very outset the local authorities, both Church and State in Madeira, tried to dissuade 
their countrymen from leaving the island, the emigre returning with his earnings, on the other hand, encouraged 
his brethren to cross the Atlantic and find their El Dorado in Demerara. 

Today it seems that "the winged impulse" has again overtaken the Portuguese, and many have crossed the ocean 
in search of another El Dorado - in the north. Maybe it is the resurgence of the spirit of the early Portuguese 
explorers who lived to the hilt the motto of their Prince: "Go farther." 

(Reprinted courtesy of Kyk-Over-Al, December 1984) 
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The cultural contribution of the Portuguese: Drama 
by Stabroek News June 2, 2013 


This article was published in Stabroek News ‘Arts on Sunday’ on May 9, 1999 having been reprinted from The 
Portuguese of Guyana: A Study in Culture and Conflict by Prof Menezes. 
By Mary Noel Menezes, RSM. 


It was not too long after the Madeiran emigrants had begun to put down their roots in British Guiana that their 
inherent love for drama surfaced and found expression on the stage. From the record it seemed that formal 
Portuguese drama made its appearance in Demerara when a group of Portuguese amateurs presented a dramatic 
performance in aid of the Girls’ Orphanage in April 1854. Here again was a legacy from Madeira where a number of 
performances, both dramatic and musical, was staged for charity. 


Francis Dias, one of the first two Portuguese to be elected to the Court of Policy and Combined Court in 1906. The 
other was JP Santos. 

Cultural presentations before a large audience of the Portuguese community in British Guiana were often produced 
in aid of the Church, the Catholic Church, to which the Portuguese were loyal adherents. To help raise funds for the 
building of Meadow Bank Church “a very lively and dramatic [sic] and Musical Entertainment by Portuguese 
Amateurs” comprising popular musical selections and one-act comedians was given in the Philarmonic Hall at the 
end of November 1875. In the 1880s when the need for a new organ for Sacred Heart RC Church, Main Street, was 
discussed, the Portuguese Amateur group again rose to the occasion and produced a comedy in two Acts: Intrigad 
no Bairro. 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century the Portuguese Amateur Dramatic Club was at the forefront of dramatic 
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presentation in the colony. The newspapers of the day, both English and Portuguese were replete with lengthy, 
detailed descriptions of dramatic recitals and plays performed by Portuguese artistes whose names became 
household words. The fact that these dramatic recitals and plays were executed in Portuguese underscored the fact 
of the continuing. knowledge of the language among the Portuguese community in British Guiana well into the 
twentieth century. It was obvious that the Portuguese still wished to hold on to this medium of communication and 
the hallmark of their culture. Yet one must not conclude that the audiences at the Portuguese plays consisted only 
of the Portuguese-speaking community. Drama, especially comedy, transcended language, and there were non- 
Portuguese who graced the performances, enjoying the action even though not understanding the language. 


On 17 April 1888 the Portuguese Amateur Dramatic Club presented three comedies in the Philharmonic Hall: 
Travessuras de Cupido, Uma Aposta and Os Estroinas. A well-filled house enjoyed the comedies to such an extent 
that they requested another entertainment of a similar kind. Thus in June the Dramatic Club again made its 
appearance on stage performing the comedy, Os Filhos de Adao to a large audience. At the same time the 
Georgetown Amateur Dramatic Club presented Richard Ill, Sc. IV, Act 4 which the press noted was poorly 
appreciated. It seemed that the Guianese audience preferred comic songs and farce to tragedy. The Portuguese 
Amateur Dramatic Club, most probably sensing the mood of the society, produced a series of comedies. It might 
well have divined the heart of the comedy which “is never the gaiety of things... it is the groan made gay.” Comedy 
indeed stresses the common bond, seeing man as a social animal, “gently mocking him for his ultimate 
unimportance.” Thus, comedy spoke to the Madeirenses who, far away from their island home, needed the 
cohesion of the common bond who, in those early years of settling in an alien land, were made to feel so strongly 
their unimportance. 


Possibly the theatre was one of the means by which the Madeirans came to terms with life. Their penchant for 
farcical comedy “with its absurd situations and exaggeration of character” softened the harsh realities of life. 
Portuguese dramatic presentations expressed this consciousness with their incorporation of choruses and dances. 


There was no dearth of dramatic or musical talent among the Portuguese. This talent was nurtured among children 
who gave as many fine performances as did the adults. The schools were, as they continued to be in later years, 
training grounds for potential artistes both in drama and in music. The children of the Portuguese Catholic School, 
Main Street, produced a spectacular drama entitled: Um Naufragis nas Costas da Bretanha. The Daily Chronicle 
enthusiastically observed: 


“The principal characters [were] enacted by lads and lasses with remarkable mimetic power and some spoke their 
lines with intuitive elocutionary talent. One little fellow was an especial favourite as an amiable bravado being 
wonderfully well ‘made up’ with a tawny beard and adopting a swaggering gait with perfect ease.” 


The performance, staged at the Philharmonic Hall, was hailed as “a great success” and another successful 
performance was repeated a month later. The last decade of the nineteenth century was marked by a number of 
Portuguese dramatic and musical performances, most of them comedies at which the Portuguese Amateurs 
excelled. It seemed they were bent on ending the century with laughter and not with tears. 
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A Portuguese lady playing the piano (early twentieth century) 


In May 1894, although the Portuguese Amateurs presented a stirring drama, Scenes do Brazil at the Assembly 
Rooms, it was followed by two short pieces, one a comedy and the other a comedietta, Choro no Rio, and Os dios 
Estrionas. The comedy, Choro no Rio, was acclaimed the piece de resistance of the evening’s entertainment because 
of the excellent presentation and the high standard of the acting, especially of the artistes, Messrs Fernandes and 
Dias and Miss Jardim. The press hoped that the Portuguese Amateurs would continue to promote “such highly 
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enjoyable entertainments oftener.” A month later the group complied with a Recita Dramatica, also held at the 
Assembly Rooms — a presentation comprising of three one-act comedies and a comic scene. The names of Messrs 
Luis Martins, FC Fernandes, J Silvano, C De Freitas and the Misses dos Santos and Jardim, the well-known and leading 
artistes among the Portuguese Amateurs, received the plaudits of the audience and the press for their spirited 
performances. 


A noteworthy feature was the ability of the actors and actresses to give convincing and humorous renditions which 
illustrate the lighter side of the Portuguese character. While some writers considered them sober with a tendency 
to melancholy, others have commented on the propensity of the Portuguese for laughter and jokes, “a humour that 
can be pricked to irony and truth.” 


A Portuguese shop in Parika (n.d.) 


On auspicious occasions in the life of the Portuguese community gala performances were produced. On the 
anniversary of the Restoration of Portugal, on 1st December 1640, the Portuguese marked the occasion with a 
Comedy-Drama: in three Acts and four Scenes with a cast of more than fifty persons. The Portuguese newspaper 
Chronica Seminal, advertised it as “a remarkable production, the best that has yet been produced in Demerara.” 
But nothing was to equal the glorious commemoration of the Fourth Centenary of the discovery of the Cape route 
to India by the famous Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama. A rash of Church celebrations, rounds of concerts and 
plays and parades made 1898 a memorable year for the Portuguese. 


The decorations of the Portuguese business premises and residences were so elaborate and lavish that it was 
correctly noted that “the festivities were carried out with all the pomp and brilliancy which characterize Lusitanian 
functions.” 


Into the twentieth century the plays went on. In 1901 a “fine and beautiful play,” obviously an operetta, O Conde 
de Monte Cristo, as it was accompanied by a large orchestra, was produced by the Portuguese Amateurs, evincing 
great praise. The following year, the ladies were again in the forefront when they performed an opera, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs and a “cleverly produced play,” Gunpowder Tea, in aid of the Plaisance Mission. 
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A Portuguese shop (n.d.) 


As Styan wrote: “Play-going is an art. It demands an active enthusiasm to join in the act of creation, the skill to 
interpret stage action and the discipline of an artist to fashion the play in the mind.” The Portuguese certainly 
enjoyed this art form to the hilt and brought to it all the elements of the art — the vocal and aesthetics skills, costume 
designing and making, the building of sets, a confidence in themselves and a sensitivity to their audience. 


In their love of comedy they walked in a long and great tradition of Grecian and Shakespearian theatre with its 
mixture of tragedy and comedy, as well as that of the commedia dell’arte of sixteenth and seventeenth century Italy 


and France. 


Were they aware that “within comedy there is always despair, a despair of ever finding a right ending except by 
artifice and magic”? 
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Sister Mary Noel Menezes launches new book on Guyana 
President David Granger, on Tuesday evening, paid homage to his former history lecturer at the 
University of Guyana (UG), Sister Mary Noel Menezes, who at age 87, launched her new book entitled 
‘Guyana and the Wider World’, which features a collection of her essays and addresses. 
A release from the Ministry of the Presidency yesterday said that the topics covered in the book include 
education, Christianity, Guyana’s Indigenous Peoples and the Guyana-Venezuela border controversy. 
The proceeds from the sale of the book will be donated to the Mercy Boy’s Home. Publisher, Vic Insanally 
presented a cheque for $100,000 in advance in anticipation of expected sales to Sister Celine Marie of 
the Home, the statement said. 
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President David Granger posed for a picture with his former History lecturer, the 87-year 
old Sister Mary Noel Menezes holding a copy of her book. (Ministry of the Presidency photo) 


The release said that the President spoke fondly of his interactions with Sister Menezes, describing her as a 
meticulous and dedicated teacher, who gave her students a granular method of instruction, particularly as it related 
to research. He told the gathering that Sister Menezes published a book called ‘A guide to historical research’ and 
later penned another bookentitled ‘Howto dobetterresearch’. “Thismeantthatonce youpassedthroughher hands you 
had to know howto do research and sometimes even after you have grown up and become an ‘old boy’, when you 
write something you would ask yourself, would Sister approve of this? This book that is being launched here gives 
you an idea of Sister’s intellect, the range of her interests and the intensity and passion with which she wrote. 
Students who were taught by her were made to think,” Granger said. 

Her past students include former UG Vice Chancellor, Dr. James Rose, former Registrar, Dr. David 

Chanderballi, former Acting Chancellor of the Judiciary, Carl Singh, former Dean of the School of 

Education and Humanities, Tota Mangar and UG’s first Master’s graduate, Dr. Basdeo Mangru. 
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A section of the gathering at the launch (Ministry of the Presidency photo) 
The release said that Sister Menezes’ friend and colleague, Dr. Winston McGowan, who edited the book, 
described her as an observant and militant individual who held very strong views on a wide range of 
issues and said that this book, which documents some of those views, is worth being added to individual 
library collections. “The book consists mainly of articles and addresses that Sister made about private 
groups andindividuals, some of whose contributions are of an academic nature,” he said, according to 
the release. 

Sister Menezes who was born in 1930, is a nun, Emeritus Professor of History, philanthropist, author and 
recipient of the country’s second highest National Award, the Order of Roraimaas well as the Golden 
Arrow of Achievement. 
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SISTER MARY NOEL MENEZES, OR RSM DipEd Hons BA MA PhD 
Margaret Lawrence 

Emeritus Professor; University of Guyana (2009); Lecturer (ret’d 1990); Honorary Doctorate of Laws 
Degree, University of the West Indies; Philanthropist; Author; Religious Organisation Administrator; 
History Educator; Ford Foundation Fellowship( 1970-1973); Government of India Visiting 
Fellowship(1982); Senator Hicks Fellowship Dalhousie University(1986); Outstanding Guyanese Women 
Award University of Guyana(1989); International Woman of Year Award( 1994-1995); Specialises in 
Guyanese History( particularly Amerindians and Portuguese Guyanese); PhD (conferred 1973) on British 
policy towards Guyanese Amerindians in the 19th century In 1973; Oversaw the creation of a Master of 
Arts program in Guyanese history, the first postgraduate degree offered by the University of Guyana. 
President of the Association of Caribbean Historians, the first woman to hold the position (1978-1980) . 
Entered the Sisters of Mercy at the age of 17. 


Profile: Sister Mary Noel Menezes: Emeritus Professor, University of Guyana 


By Dr. Dhanpaul Narine 

There was a time when the History Department of the University of Guyana (UG) was among the best in 
the Caribbean. This was in the seventies when the quality of teaching and research was to be envied. One 
of the leaders that helped the department to reach such great heights is Professor Mary Noel Menezes. 
Sr. Noel, as she is fondly called, was highly respected for her ability to make complex ideas simple. She 
cared about her students and her own interests were broad and far-reaching. The history department 
boasted a number of distinguished luminaries. There was Dr. Robert Moore who went on to become 
Guyana’s High Commissioner to Canada. 

William Trembley specialized in American History while Winston McGowan took students through the 
paces and pages of World Civilization. There were also Basdeo Mangru and Tommy Payne who taught 
Guyanese History and Tyran Ramnarine who lectured on the History of the West Indies. But the star was 
undoubtedly Sr. Noel Menezes. 
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Tributes 


The Long Goodbye: Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
Mr. Frederick Kissoon 


People have to go. That is what life is made of. We all have to leave this life. Very old age brings 


++ 2» 
Mary Noel Menezes 

Heart breakingproblems. Myparentsdiedat sixty; they didnotsufferforany prolonged period. Mydad took ill and died a 
few days later. My mom was heavily-built. She slipped down the steps of aneighbour’s homeandher instepsweretornfrom 
herfeetandleftdangling. Herheartgave way abouthalfanhour after and she died in her sleep. 
My mother-in-law lived until 88 and was in bad health. She had to go to the bath literally every five minutes because her 
bladder was gone. Her lungs were gone too. Amnesia was creeping in. 
Whenpeoplereachthatstage in life, youknowitisthe beginning ofthe end. Weallgetoldandourend beckons. One has to 
accept that inevitability. Itis importantthat when we reach that state of ournearness to death, we can look back and say life 
was worth it. 
Itookmydogtotheveton Tuesday morning. Oneof my favourite persons, Catholicnunand university professor (retired) 
Sister Mary Noel Menezes lives right next door in Prashad Nagar, inanorphanage she single-handedly built. While talking to 
the vet, he mentioned that Sister suffered multiple strokes and is confined to bed. | went over. The news was not good. | 
would like to leave it at that. 
Sister Mary Noel will always remain one of my favourite persons in this life. | met some good people in Guyana and other 
countries that had a profound effect on me; Sister Mary Noel Menezes is one of them. | first met her in 1974 as a history 
freshman. Her class was the “philosophy of history.” | was already madly hooked on philosophy before | went into UG and 
Sister’s class increased myimmersion. Shetookaliking to me and despite my loudness, left-wing radicalism and philosophical 
existentialist mind, as a Catholic nun, she never let my opposing philosophy deter herin her quest to help me. 
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Dritish Guia! 


From 1974 untilthe time ofwriting, |hadavery strong bond with this lady. Herteachings andcharacter 
traits effectively molded me into who! subsequently became. Itwas under her strong influence, | accepted 
that people must be treated fairly without regards to their views or philosophy. Sister taught me that 
people were entitled to justice, irrespective of how you feel about them. 

She knew that! was not even distantly religious; she knew my views of God and she knew! was essentially 
left-wing. Butnone ofthatmatteredtoher. Shetoldmethatshesawinmethe potential of afine historian 
and she wanted me to realize that potential. 

At the end of my first degree at UG, | was denied the President’s Medal in favour of Norman McLean. She 
knew it was wrong because my grade point average was higher than McLean's, and she defied the 
Academic Board. lfthere was anybody else thathad addressed that body and argued on my behalf, | would 
have lost the medal as the best graduating student. 

She simply gotup and said whether the people atthe table hate or despise Freddie Kissoon, aperson must 
be given their due. Notone persondefied her. Thatwas the beginning of my flight from poverty. As the 
best graduating student, | competed for a McMaster University scholarship, won itand never looked back. 
| owe that flight to a decent life to Sister Mary Noel Menezes. 

When my daughter was born in 1989, my baby girl was the recipient of over-flowing generosity from Sister. 
My daughter is fully conscious that this Catholic nunis one of the persons | admire most in Guyana, and in 
life. |have profoundly strong memories ofthe time | spent with this wonderful human being for whom | 
have ethereal respect. 

When | was about to leave for Canada for postgraduate studies, she gave me a parting gift. Itis a tiny 
volume titled, “Great Thoughts of Freedom.” The selection was compiled by Hilda Noel Schroetter. On the 
first page ofthatbook, she wrote the following words, “ToFreddie, maythe spiritof freedom continue to 
motivate you in all you do; with every best wish for all success.” 

| would like to leave readers with one of my favourite choices from that book taken from one of my revered 
philosophers. Itis reproduced from “Thus Spake Zarathustra” by Friedrich Nietzsche. “Distrustallinwhom 
the impulse to punish is powerful.” 
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Historian Sister Mary Noel Menezes passes away at 92 
Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
By Staff Editor August 31, 2022 


Sister of Mercy, historian and former University of Guyana lecturer Sister Mary Noel Menezes died this 
morning. She was 92. 

Her death was confirmed by the office of Bishop Francis Alleyne. 

Sister Noel, a former history lecturer at the UG, in 2017 at the age of 87 launched her new book 
‘Guyana and the Wider World’, which featured a collection of her essays and addresses. 

Sister Noel who was born in 1930, was a nun, Emeritus Professor of History, philanthropist, author and 
recipient of the country’s second highest National Award, the Order of Roraimaas well as the Golden 
Arrow of Achievement. 

Mostof her life as an academic was spent atthe University of Guyana. After teaching for two years at 
colleges inthe United States of Americain the mid-1960s, she joined the UG staff in September 1967 and 
served there until her retirement 23 years later in 1990. 

Writing in the Stabroek News in 2005 another Emeritus Professor, Winston McGowan, said that among 
her achievements was the enviable reputation that she gained, as being one of the institution’s most 
stimulating and engrossing teachers. “Moreover, Sister, an efficient, creative, fearless administrator, 
served as head of the Department of History for nine years (1977-1986), transforming this hitherto 
humdrum department into one of the finest departments in the entire university,” he had written. 

In 1973 she initiated the university’s first Master's Degree Programme — a M.A. in Guyanese and West 
Indian History. She served as the Chief Co-ordinator of this programme for 17 years, from its inception to 
her retirement in 1990. 

In that capacity she trained a new generation of professional Guyanese historians including Dr. James 
Rose, Dr. David Chanderbali and Tota Mangar. 

Sister Noel was one of UG’s leading researchers and most prolific writers. Her research greatly enhanced 
knowledge especially of two areas in Guyanese history in which she became the recognised authority. 
These areas are the history of the Amerindians, the subject of her doctoral dissertation at the University 
of London in England from 1970 to 1973, and the history of the Portuguese. 

She produced four books on these two subjects, namely, British Policy Towards the Amerindians in British 
Guiana, 1803-1873 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977); The Amerindians in Guyana 1803-1873. A 
Documentary History (London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1979); Scenes fromthe History of the Portuguese 
in Guyana (London: The Author, 1986); and The Portuguese of Guyana: A Study in Culture and Conflict 
(Gujurat: The Anand Press, 1992). 

Two other of hernumerous publications are particularly cherished by students. Her book, The Amerindians 
and the Europeans is one of the most informative sources of knowledge for this popular theme in the 
Caribbean Examinations Council (CXC) Caribbean History syllabus. Secondly, her Guide to Historical 
Research, later revised with a new title, How To Do Better Research, continues to be an invaluable guide 
especially to university students in all disciplines on research methodology. 

In 2005 she was awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D) by the University of the West Indies St 
Augustine Campus. It was the second occasion that she had been the recipient of such an honour. The 
first occasion was in 1983 when her Alma Mater, the College Misericordia in Dallas, Pennsylvania, where 
she completed aB.A. Degree in History in 1964, conferred on hera Doctorate of Humane Letters. 
Catholic Media Guyana today issued the following statement: 

“Please pray forthe repose of the soul of Sr Noel Menezes, RSM who died this morning. She was 92 years 
old and in the 75th year of religious life. She entered the sisters of Mercy community in Dallas, 
Pennsylvania, USA in 1947 and took her vows as a Religious Sister in 1950. 

“She made a significant contribution to Guyana as professor of history at the University of Guyana for 23 
years. From 1968 to 2003, Sr Noel ran the St John Bosco Orphanage in Plaisance, for boys aged three to 
sixteen. 1n2000, she foundedthe Mercy Boys’ Home in Georgetown forboys olderthan 16.She alsoserved 
on the council of St. Joseph Mercy Hospital from 1985 to 2002. 
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entitled 


“Eternal rest grant unto her, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon her. May her soul and all the souls 
of the faithful departed, through the mercy of God, rest in peace. Amen”. 
[Stabroek News] 


#25 Sister Sister Mary Noel Menezes (WGH 1971-3; 1984-5) 
We were sad to hear of the death of Goodenough Alumna Sister Mary Noel Menezes aged 92. Sr Noel was a 
prominent Guyanese historianandeducator, whopioneeredworkinindigenousand Portuguese history. 


Bornin 1930, Sr Noel joined the Order of the Sisters of Mercy at the age of 17. She went onto become an Emeritus 
Professor of History, an author, a philanthropist, and the recipient of one of Guyana’s highest National Awards, 
the Order of Roraima, as well as the Golden Arrow of Achievement. She also received an Honorary Doctorate of 
Laws Degree from the University of the West Indies. 


Asaphilanthropist Sr Noel was well known and loved for her work at StJohn Bosco Orphanage, for boys aged three 
to 16, which she ran from 1968 to 2003. She also founded the Mercy Boys’ Home in Georgetown in 2000 
to help boys 16 and over, to transition to adult life. 


In 1970, Sr Noel won a Ford Foundation scholarship to study for a PhD in history at the University of London. 
Living at Goodenough College she made many lifelong friends while she completed her ground- breaking 
dissertation on British policy towards Guyanese Amerindiansinthe19thcentury. 


Sr Noel taught at the University of Guyana for many years until her retirement, as a Professor of History, in1990at 
theageof60. SisterNoelisrememberedfondlybyherstudentsfor “therigorofherresearch, thebreadthofher 
knowledge, the clarity of herinstruction andthe value ofheradvice”. Shewillalsobe remembered with great 
affection by the friends she made while living at Goodenough and during her regular short stays in the 
College. 


A Portrait of Goodenough College (London: Third Millennium, 2011) includes a contribution from Sr Noel that 
shows her great sense of fun and delight in College life: “Another bit o’ talk around the Square was thatl, a 
Religious SisterofMercy,servedatthe bar! Itbecame wellknownthat|lwastheonlybartender at the time who 
could mix a Bloody Mary—a favourite drink of the United States residents—so onmyshift they came in full force!” 
#25 Sister Sister Mary Noel Menezes (WGH 1971-3; 1984-5) 

We were sad to hear of the death of Goodenough Alumna Sister Mary Noel Menezes aged 92. Sr Noel was a 
prominent Guyanese historianandeducator, whopioneeredworkinindigenousandPortuguesehistory. 


Born in 1930, Sr Noel joined the Order of the Sisters of Mercy at the age of 17. She went on to become an Emeritus 
Professor of History, an author, a philanthropist, and the recipient of one of Guyana’s highest NationalAwards, 
the Order of Roraima, as well as the Golden Arrow of Achievement. She also receivedan Honorary Doctorate of 
Laws Degree from the University of the West Indies. 


Asaphilanthropist Sr Noel was well known and loved for her workat StJohn Bosco Orphanage, for boys aged three 


to 16, which she ran from 1968 to 2003. She also founded the Mercy Boys’ Home in Georgetown in 2000 
to help boys 16 and over, to transition to adult life. 
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In 1970, Sr Noel wona Ford Foundation scholarship to study for a PhD in history at the University of London. 
Living at Goodenough College she made many lifelong friends while she completed her ground- breaking 
dissertation on British policy towards Guyanese Amerindiansinthe 19thcentury. 


Sr Noel taught at the University of Guyana for many years until her retirement, as a Professor of History, in1990at 
theageof60. Sister Noelisrememberedfondlybyherstudentsfor“therigorofherresearch, thebreadthofher 
knowledge, theclarityofherinstructionandthevalueofheradvice”. Shewillalsobe remembered withgreat 
affection by the friends she made while living at Goodenough and during her regular short stays in the 
College. 


A Portrait of Goodenough College (London: Third Millennium, 2011) includes a contribution from Sr Noel that 
shows her great sense of fun and delight in College life: “Another bit o’ talk around the Square was thatl, a 
Religious Sisterof Mercy, servedatthe bar! Itbecame wellknownthatIwastheonlybartender at the time who 
could mix aBloody Mary—a favourite drink ofthe United States residents—soon my shift they came in full force!” 


Ronald Austin Jr. 
One of the last bastions of the nation's morality and the standard bearer of academic integrity has transitioned. 
We are forever grateful for your commitment to the history program at the University of Guyana, of which | am a 
beneficiary. 
R.I.M (Rest in Morality) Sister Mary Noel Menezes, Historian, OR, Professor (Emeritus) University of Guyana. 


Pius Guyana St. Pius X R.C Church (Guyana) 


Our Parish extends its condolences and to the Religious Sisters of Mercy and their Associates, and the 
family and friends of Sr. Mary Noel Menezes RSM, OR. 

We pray that the Angels may receive her soul and present her to God the Most High. 

Rest is Peace good and faithful servant, Sister Noel. 


Dr.Juanita Cox-Westmaas. Professor Mary Noel Menezes RSM, has died. May her soul rest inpeace. 


Hubert Wong 
A true Icon has transitioned. 
May her boundless and sweet Spirit continue to soar with the angels. 
Her passing indeed brings an end to an era of outstanding humanitarianism and academic excellence. 
Those of us who were touched by her kindness and love will always remember the significant difference 
she made in our lives. oP GY 
| first met Sister as a 17 year old High School graduate with no place to live but the #David Rose Hostel at 
24 Princess Street, run by the RC which catered to boys like Cleveland Gilkes , Tyrone Choy, Bunbury, etc., 
who had moved on from St. John's Bosco because of age. 
Out of towners like #Peter Pete Sue, Hubert Langaigne and brother Rawle, Fabian Wong, Hubert Wong, 
Bonny Seepersaud, , Tony James, etc., looking to further their careers and education in the City, but with 
no place to stay were also direct beneficiaries of her humanitarian work at David Rose. 
She then quietly took me under her wings as a Sister would at the University of Guyana in 1973 where | 
started my professional career at the UG Library, then in the Faculty of Arts in which she was Professor 
of History. 
All | will say is that | might not have survived those early trying times as a teenager without her frequent 
counseling, guidance and mentorship, a relationship that lasted until my departure to Grad School in 
1986. 
If | may add, much of what | practise as a teacher today, | learnt from Sister, as | did from my parents who 
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all belonged to the same generation. 
May her sweet soul rest in perpetual peace. 


Hazel Woolford 
| regret to inform all graduates of the Department of History as well as the graduates of the Guyana 
Institute of Historical Research that the Founder of the Institute, Professor Mary Noel Menezes RSM, has 
died. She had never forgotten to send greetings to the annual research greetings. She participated in the 
well wishes for the first class in the Colonization, by the Institute. As we shed our tears, we shall 
remember that your contribution to the preservation and promotion of the discipline of history, will live 
on in each student who passes through the department of History of the University of Guyana, as well as 
the Guyana Institute of Historical Research. May her soul rest in peace. 
Prominent Guyanese Sister Mary Noel Menezes historian dies 
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Former President David Granger and Sister Mary Noel Menezes (Demerarawaves Photo) 
By 

Santana Salmon 

Prominent Guyanese historian and educator, Sister Mary Noel Menezes, has died at the age of 92, former 
President David Granger confirmed Wednesday. 


Granger said Sr Menezes taught at the University of Guyana from 1967 until her retirement as a Professor 
of History, in 1990 at the age of 60, recalling also as a student “recalls “the rigor of her research, the 
breadth of her knowledge, the clarity of her instruction and the value of her advice”. 


Sister Mary Menezes belonged to the Order of the Sisters of Mercy and was a trained historian, who 
pioneered work in indigenous and Portuguese history. 


She received her doctorate in history from the University of London for her ground-breaking dissertation 
“British policy towards Guyanese Amerindiansinthe 1 9th century” andinadditionto heracademiclife, 
she was also well known for her work at St John Bosco Orphanage, for boys aged three to 16, which she 
ran from 1968 to 2003. 


In2000, she founded the Mercy Boys’ Home in Georgetown for boys 16 andover, to help them transition 
to adult life. 


She received several honorary doctorates from universities all over the world, including the University of 
the West Indies (UWI) in 2005 and was awarded the Golden Arrow of Achievement by the Guyana 


government in 1982, and in 2015 was inducted into the Order of Roraima. 


CMC 
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Sister Menezes: Guyanese historian and former St John Bosco head dies 
By Editor On Aug 31, 2022 Last updated Sep 1, 2022 


OneofGuyana’sgreatesthistoriansandeducators,SisterMaryNoelMenezes, affectionately calledSister 
Menezes has passed away at the age of 92. 

Sr Menezes was a Roman Catholic nun belonging to the Order of the Sisters of Mercy. 

A trained historian, Sr Menezes’s pioneered work in Indigenous and Portuguese history. 

Sr Menezes, who held a PhD in history from the University of London for her ground-breaking dissertation 
“British policy towards Guyanese Amerindians in the 19th century”, spent most of her academic life at the 
University of Guyana. 

Sr Menezes not only transformed the History Department into one of the best in the Caribbean at the 
time but also initiated the university’s first Master’s Degree Programme —a Master of Arts in Guyanese 
and West Indian History. 

A passionate and charismatic teacher, Sr Menezes trained a new generation of professional Guyanese 
historians and public figures. These include former President David Granger, Dr. James Rose, Dr. David 
Chanderbali, Mr. Tota Mangar, Ms. Cecelia McAlmont, Dr. Basdeo Mangru, Dr. Marguerite Chase-Garvey 
and Dr. Kimani Nehusi. 

In addition to her prolific historical research, Sr Menezes was also well known for her work at St John 
Bosco Orphanage, for boys aged three to sixteen (3 to 16) in Plaisance which she ran from 1968 to 2003. 
In2000,shefoundedtheMercyBoys’ HomeinGeorgetownforboys16 andover, tohelpthemtransition to 
adult life. 

Over the years, Sr Menezes received several honorary doctorates from universities all over the world, 
including the University of the West Indies in 2005. 

She was awarded the Golden Arrow of Achievement by the Guyanese government in 1982, and in 2015 
was inducted into the Order of Roraima. 

A true national treasure, Sr Menezes, will be remembered not only for her mountainous contribution to 
Guyanese history but also through her teachings and love for her students and ‘Bosco boys’. 
[Newsroom] 
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Pictures 


Three Generations of Portuguese 
Leonora Coelho-Menezes and her son, Jose’ Coelho, Menezes from Madeira: Jose’ C-Menezes’ small daughter, 
Henriqueta Menezes. [Source: Mary Noel Menezes, RSM Scenes from the History of the Portuguese in Guyana 
(1986) 
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Sisters Noel, Admirabilis, and Koska in Guyana, 1997. This year Noel celebrates her 75th Jubilee (Anniversary) as a 
Sister of Mercy. 
[Source: Hermanas de la Misericordia/Sisters of Mercy: CCASA Community, Facebook, July 7, 2022.] 
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[These pictures of the Inaugural Professor Mary Noel Menezes, are not the 
property of the Guyana Institute of Historical Research. They were sourced from 
the University of Guyana website. ] 
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The Impact of Sr. Mary Noel Menezes’ Work on 
Lusophone Studies in Guyana and the Caribbean 


Inaugural Prof Mary Noel Menezes Distinguished Lecture, University of Guyana 3 
December 2016 


By 
Dr. Jo-Anne S. Ferreira 


Cyelcome 
Distinguished Lecture 
= s eg 


a 


The University of the West Indies, St Augustine 


PowerPoint 


Sr. Mary Noel Menezes, RSM, DipEd Hons, BA, MA, PhD, AA, Order of Roraima is Academic and 
Administrator, in Ministry, Service and Leadership, and is a recognised National Guyanese and Regional 
Caribbean and South American Treasure. It is my pleasure and privilege to be invited to deliver this 
Inaugural Prof Mary Noel Menezes Distinguished Lecture, and | wish to thank the University of Guyana 
(UG) for this honour. 

Recognised by her peers in the Caribbean region and beyond, Sr Menezes is a towering figure of 
excellence. Academic accolades have come in from Bridget Brereton, lan Robertson and Barbara Lalla 
of the University of the West Indies (UWI), St Augustine, among many others. Here | would like to 
quote what these three colleagues have said. 

Her fellow historian, alsoProfessor Emerita, Bridget Breretondescribes Sr Menezesas“a 

distinguished historian, educator, a true institution builder at the University of Guyana and 
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founder of the high quality MA in Guyanese and West Indian History at UG, a champion of the 
underprivileged of her country, with tremendous concern for the abandoned or socially neglected 
sectors of the Guyanese people, a woman of faith and action.” 

Her countryman, linguist Professor lan Robertson notes, “Held in high regard because of her firm, quiet 
guidance, Sr Menezes is a careful and meticulous researcher, and a careful and caring teacher who 
supported her students. She was responsible for the repatriation of documents held in repositories 
and archives in Britain and the Netherlands. These materials formed a critical mass of data for graduate 
work in Guyanese history at the University of Guyana.” 

Linguist and Professor Emerita Barbara Lalla (former Public Orator of the UWI, St Augustine who 
delivered the citation for Sr Menezes) describes Sister as “An eminent historian, a constructive 
administrator, an institution builder, a devoted religious, and a selfless and effective humanitarian... 
who has rendered phenomenal humanitarian service. Sister Menezes confirms in her daily routine 
proposition by Khalil Gibran that work is love made visible.” 


So again, | am grateful, honoured and humbled to be here for such an auspicious occasion, and | would 
like to consider myself her disciple of sorts. Today, | hope to do justice to the impact of Sr Mary Noel 
Menezes’ life and work. 


My focus here will be an illumination of the contributions of Sr Mary Noel Menezes, a celebration of 
her excellence in research, particularly on the Portuguese of Guyana and her contribution to Caribbean 
Lusophone Studies, the inspiration drawn from her work by myself and others, and further applications 
of her work. 


1 = Areas of Expertise and Sr Menezes’ Contributions 


Both a historiographer and historian, the applications of Sr Menezes are many, wide and deep. She has 
contributed to History and Historiography, Amerindian Studies, Heritage Studies, Portuguese Diasporic 
and Lusophone Studies, Ibero-Atlantic Studies, Ethnic Studies and Relations, Cultural Studies, Gender 
Studies, Anthropology, Sociology, Genealogy and Culinary Heritage. | will touch on some of these as 
they apply to her expertise in Lusophone Studies. 


Sr Menezes, the historiographer, has developed history as an academic discipline, and the research 
methodologies of the discipline, at the University of Guyana and beyond, as noted by Prof lan 
Robertson above. 


As historian, Sr Menezes is internationally known both for her pioneering work on the 19th century 
history of Amerindians in Guyana and she stands out as the original and leading authority on the 
Portuguese of Guyana, and by extension all of the English-official Caribbean. With four (4) books and 
numerous articles, lectures and more on Guyanese Amerindians, her works now standing among the 
Guyana Classics. She has shown successive generations of scholarsthe way forward by layingaclear and 
careful foundation for Guyana’s richindigenous 
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past and present. 


In the Lusophone world, particularly the Luso-Atlantic world, Sr Menezes is the expert in and academic 
authority on all matters Guyanese Portuguese or Luso-Guyanese, from the 19th to the 20th centuries, 
with a focus on immigration, labour, entrepreneurship, socio-economic development and culture. 


After receiving her PhD in London in 1973, after becoming the first female president of the (then 10- 
year old) Association of Caribbean Historians (ACH) in 1978, and after being promoted as the first 
Professor of History at the University of Guyana in 1980, Sr Menezes received a Government of India 
scholarship to teach at Universities such as Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata and Poona in 1982. It was in India, 
where Portuguese Goa is located, that Sr 


Menezes’ research interests in the Portuguese of Guyana were sparked, and her research set in motion. 


The term Lusophone means “Portuguese-speaking” (either as native speakers or learners), and is derived 
from /uso-, from Lusitania, the Latin name for a geographical area corresponding roughly to the modern 
Portuguese Republic, and -phone, meaning “speaking” (viz Anglophone for English-speakers, 
Francophone for French-speakers, and Hispanophone for Spanish-speakers). 


Lusophony or the Lusosphere are terms sometimes to refer to the Community of Portuguese Language 
Countries (CPLP), a community of nations linked to Portugal and the Portuguese language, either 
historically or by choice. The Lusophone world covers the Portuguese Empire to the Portuguese- 
speaking Diaspora(s), the latter made up of both Portuguese and Brazilians. Lusophone Studies focus on 
literary, historical, and critical texts, in Portuguese and other languages, about major 
cultural/social/historical movements, cultural production, and major figures and debates in the 
Lusophone World. 


Sr Menezes is recognised as the expert on the Portuguese of Guyana and by extension, the (English- 
official) Caribbean. Most references to the Portuguese in the Caribbean and Guyana have briefly 
looked at the social and economic position of Portuguese labourers and small merchants in the 
Caribbean, with some reference to social issues of power, prestige and position. Few have examined 
in detail the origins and outcomes of historical factors (such as slavery, emancipation and racism) 
affecting the Portuguese across Guyana and the Caribbean. 


Before Sr Menezes’ first article onthe Portuguese of Guyanain 1984, there were onlytwo theses and two 
articles devoted entirely to the Portuguese of Guyana by contemporary historians (1965, 1975 and 
1977). Keith O. Laurence authored an article on “The Establishment of the Portuguese Community in 
British Guiana” in The Jamaica Historical Review V (November 1965): 50—74, having written about 
“Immigration into Trinidad and British Guiana 1834-1871” in 1958, his 2 volume PhD dissertation at 
the University of Cambridge, which led to the publication of his 1971 book Immigration into the West 
Indies in the Nineteenth Century. In 1975, Brian L. Moore wrote the article on “The Social Impact of 
Portuguese Immigration into British Guiana after Emancipation” in A Journal of Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies. Michael Wagner, wrote his PhD (McGill, also in 1975) on “Structural Pluralism and 
the Portuguese in Nineteenth Century British Guiana: A Study in Historical Geography,” and Khaleel 
Mohamed’s 1977 MAthesis on “Planter Patronage ofand Creole Response to the Portuguese Immigrants in 
British Guiana 1835-1856” wasresearched and written right here at the University of Guyana. 
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Before Sr Menezes, no scholar had examined the ethno-cultural history of any Portuguese community 
in Guyana or the English-speaking Americas outside of North America. SrMenezes’ pioneering 
work remains the benchmark and reference point for any case study of other minority Portuguese 
communities in the English-official Caribbean and elsewhere. Within Portuguese communities across the 
Caribbean, Sr Menezes’ work has developed understanding, raised consciousness and self-esteem, and 
inspired new generations to work towards the completion of our historical and ethno-cultural puzzles. 
In short, as a Luso- descendant and as a scholar, Sr Menezes has given a voice to Portuguese 
communities across the region, especially the smaller ones, transcending and uniting eras, and dealing 
effectively with issues of identity and heritage. 


Even while raising profiles and inspiring pride, Sr Menezes’ work maintains professional historical 
distance, perspective and balance. She has not omitted negative details from Colonial Office records 
and other records and testimonies casting the first Portuguese immigrants in a negative light. She has 
also not been afraid to tell the positive truths about socio-economic successes and ethnic core values 
(family, religious, social). Her work provides the basis for further studies on intra- and inter-ethnic 
relations and much more. The following listprovidesanoverviewofSrMaryNoelMenezes’ bodyofworkin 
Luso-Guyanese Studies, including her two books (1984 and 1996), and numerousarticles: 


e “Some Preliminary thoughts on Portuguese Emigration from Madeira to British Guiana”, Kyk- 
Over-Al 30 (December 1984): 43-46. 

@ Scenes from the History of the Portuguese in Guyana, London, 1986. 

e “Musicin Portuguese Life in British Guiana”, Kyk-Over-Al 39 (December 1988): 65-75. 

e “Portuguese Drama in Nineteenth Century British Guiana”, Kyk-Over-Al 40 (December 1989): 66— 
71. 

e “Asociedade portuguesa de beneficiéncia na Guiana Britanica”, Atidntico, N° 15, (1988): 210- 
216. 

e “Os portugueses da Madeira e o estabelecimento da igreja catdlica na Guiana Britdnica”, 
Atlantico, N2 15 (1988): 217-219. 

e “TheMadeiranPortugueseandthe establishment oftheCatholicChurchinBritish Guiana, 1835— 
98.” In After the crossing: Immigrants and minorities in Caribbean Creole society, edited by 
Howard Johnson, London: F. Cass, 1988. 

e “The Winged Impulse.The Madeiran Portuguese in Guyana: An Economic Social- 
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Culture Perspective,” | Coldquio Internacional de Historia da Madeira, Funchal, DRAC., 
1989, vol Il, pp. 1322-1335. Published in the Guyana Historical Journal 1 (1989): 17- 
33. 
“The First Twenty-Five Years of Madeiran Emigration to British Guiana 1835-1860”, II 
Coldquio Internacional de Historia da Madeira, Funchal, CNDP, 1990, pp. 415-440. 
The Portuguese of Guyana: A Study in Culture and Conflict, London, 1994. 
The Madeiran Portuguese Woman in Guyanese Society 1830-1930. In The Colonial 
Caribbean in Transition: Essays on Post-emancipation Social and Cultural History, edited by 
Bridget M. Brereton and Kevin A. Yelvington. Kingston: UWI Press, 1999. 159-173, and 


@ Stabroek News and other newspaper and online articles and lectures. 


On visits to Portugal, Sr Menezes carried out research in libraries in Lisbon, in the Regional Archives of 
Madeira, met colleagues, presented papers at conferences, learned Portuguese, and inspired new 
generations of students there. Some of her work is still available in leading Madeiran bookshops. 


2 An Overview of Luso-Guyanese and Luso-Caribbean History 


As a highly trained and professional historian coming from a Luso-Guyanese background, Sr Menezes 
was ideally placed to begin to showcase the contributions of the Portuguese of her own nation, paving 
the way for others to follow in English-official Caribbean space. 


A brief overview of the Portuguese of the Caribbean will show the place of the Portuguese of Guyana 
in the region’s history. Although the Portuguese of Guyana were seen as separate from other Euro- 
Guyanese, from an outside perspective Madeirans and Luso-Guyanese clearly belonged to the Euro- 
Creole minority, forming a clear majority within that minority. On the other hand, the Portuguese of 
St. Vincent only formed a substantial minority within a Euro-Creole minority, and the Portuguese of 
Trinidad formed a very small minority within a minority. 


Before the Portuguese Madeira Islanders came in the 19th century, in the post-emancipation (19th 
century) period, there were the pre-emancipation Portuguese slave traders (15th century), and 
Portuguese/Sephardic Jews (17th century). The Madeirans were not the navigators or the slave traders 
of earlier times. The Madeirans came to Guyana and the Caribbean as indentured and contract 
labourers, religious refugees, economic emigrants, and small scale entrepreneurs, also known more 
generally as shopkeepers of rumshops, small groceries and dry goods stores. 


Nineteenth century Madeiran Portuguese emigration actually started with Trinidad in 1834 with 


(paralegal) immigration to Trinidad from the Azores in July of that year, followed by shiploads of 
Madeirans in 1834 and 1835 (others had gone to then colonial British Trinidad as 
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early as 1630, no doubt because of the centuries-old relationship between England and Portugal, the 
westernmost European states, namely, the 1373 alliance between Britain and Portugal, and the 1386 
Treaty of Windsor. 


Pull factors included promise of economic self-betterment (sometimes grossly exaggerated by 
Madeiran aliciadores), and religious freedom. Later, family and village chain migration were the pull 
factors involved in bringing Madeirans to Guyana and the Caribbean. In 1807, following the abolition 
of the slave trade, and then full emancipation in 1834 and onwards, 

there was an increasing desire for European labour in post-emancipation British colonial societies in 
Guyana and the Caribbean. 

From the Portuguese perspective, Madeira, an Atlantic island archipelago of 120,000 people in 1835, 
was often referred to as ‘overcrowded’. Push factors includedsocio-economic problems including, 
inter alia, a slump in the wine market of the 1840s, resultant and increasing unemployment among 
agricultural workers, religious strife in 1844—46 (Catholics vs. Protestants). 

The size of Madeira is seen in a brief comparison with Guyana and Caribbean territories. Madeira is 
801 km? (about half of Guadeloupe, a little bigger than Dominica), while Guyana is 214,970 km?2, and 
Trinidad is 4,828 km?. Of the main territories to receive Portuguese from Madeira, St Vincent, and 
Antigua are the smallest and smaller than Madeira itself, 389 km? and 281 km2, respectively. 


Scale 1:380 000 
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Map 1: Map of Madeira Island 
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During the 1840s to 1860s, figures for legal migration average 716 persons a year, which translates 
into thousands of Madeirans leaving their island home for the Americas and beyond. Nineteenth 
century Portuguese emigration (including the not uncommon clandestine emigration) ultimately rose 
to 14% of the local resident population in Madeira. 


Guyana alone accounted for 70% of all Portuguese migration to the British Caribbean, official and 
unofficial, and by 1861, there were 21,811 Portuguese citizens in then British Guiana. Ultimately, 
approximately 40,000 emigrants came to Guyana. There was some retro- migration, as some 
immigrants maintained close ties with Madeira. 


After Guyana, Trinidad became the single most important destination for Madeiran migrants, according 
the Portuguese a place in the national census until 1960, and then again in the most recent census. 
Officially speaking, of all the territories, Trinidad was the least successful. However, over 4,000 
Portuguese (official and unofficial migrants) went to Trinidad up to 1975, including 900 between 1900 
and 1950, and an uncounted number of Luso-Guyanese. 


Gov. A.H. Gordon to Secretary of State Lord Granville, 24 May 1869 (Secret). CO 295/247 (PRO, 
London) penned the following colourful insights: 


“The Portuguese are numerically not unimportant but are neither wealthy nor 
influential being chiefly small shopkeepers and gardeners. Entirely destitute of all 
political views or objects, they would cheerfully submit to any changes which did not 
interfere with their making and hoarding money, but they wouldnevertakeasingle 
steptocarry suchchanges into effect.” 


The year 1835 saw the beginning of Madeiran Portuguese migration to Guyana, and Madeirans began 
to go to St. Vincent in 1845. In 1846, Madeiran migration to Trinidad was renewed after the first 
migrations of 1834-1835, taking some 2,000 economic emigrants and religious refugees to that 
territory. The following table summarises the early years of official migration of Madeirans to Guyana, 
St Vincent and Trinidad in the mid-19th century. Antigua is also included but up to 1870. Other English- 
official territories include Grenada, Jamaica, St. Kitts, and the British Virgin Islands, but figures for these 
territories are less certain. 
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Table 1: Estimates of Madeiran immigrants to 
the English-official Caribbean and Guyana in the 19th century 
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Madeiran emigration also took place to non-English-official territories, including Guadeloupe and 


Martinique, as below, and later on to Suriname, and in the 20th century to Curacao, and Venezuela. 


Guadeloupe 1854 186 


Table 2: Estimates of Madeiran immigrants to two French-official territories 


Sephardim (Portuguese- and Spanish-speaking Jews) also went to Curacao, contributing to the 
development of Papiamentu/o, one of only two regional Creole languages to achieve national and 
official status. Sephardim also went to Jamaica, Barbados and Tobago. 


In her explorations of the Portuguese in Guyana, Sr Menezes highlights their history, and their culinary 
and linguistic contributions to Guyana, and other cultural contributions. Portuguese culinary 
contributions include bolo de mel (Madeiran molasses/treacle cake made at Christmas), bacalhau 
(salted cod or saltfish), broas (biscuits), cuscus (grain), espetada (Madeiran beef kebabs), the Christmas 
garlic pork (carne vinha d’alhos), malassadas and sonhos (pre-Lenten sweet floats), milho frito (fried 
cornmeal), and sopa de feijGo (bean soup), and a variety of other soups. 


Some examples of linguistic contributions include ole-yard meaning “evil eye” (from olhado), and 
cabruku probably from the Portuguese caboclo meaning “copper-coloured” (cf. noted Guyanese 
lexicographer Richard Allsopp’s 1996 Dictionary of Caribbean English Usage). Both Menezes and Allsopp 
note the preceding contributions of the Madeirans (food and other). 


Allsopp also notes other mainly lexical contributions from Portuguese, not from the Madeirans, but 
from earlier Portuguese strata in the Caribbean—these words find themselves in English and in English 
Creoles throughout the region. Their provenance and existence clearly speak to a different era of 
Portuguese migration, the era of Portuguese power versus the Madeiran Portuguese peasantry: 
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bagasse (< Port. bagaco) 

balangene (< Port. beringela) 

caca (< Port. caca) 

creole (< Port. criado, criadulo, crioulo/a) 
mustee (< Port. mestico) 

molasses (< Port. melaco) 

mulatto (< Port. mulato) 

pickney (< Port. pequenino) 


sabi (< Port. sabe, saber) 


According to Sr Menezes, there were a number of Portuguese Cultural Arms in then British Guiana, 
including the following: 


e Portuguese Amateurs or Portuguese Amateur Dramatic Group/Club (1854-1902), who 
performed in Portuguese and English; 
@ Primeiro de Dezembro Philharmonic Band (1876—c.1920); 
e Estudantina Restauracdo de Demerara String Band (1892), later Tuna Unido 
Recreativa Portugueza (1898-1900), and 
e Arthur Goveia’s orchestra (1920—1930s). Portuguese 
Newspapers in British Guiana included these: 


The Watchman: A Voz Portugueza (1872); 
A Liberdade (1879); 

O Portuguez (1880); 

Lusitano (1891); 

Chroénica Semanal (1891), and 

A Unido Portugueza (1899). 


Most recently, the English language A Voz do Portugués appeared in 2013, with contributions and input 
from Sr Menezes herself. 


Portuguese Associations in British Guiana include Portuguese Benevolent Society (1875), later the 
Portuguese Benevolent Fraternity Society (1887), the Dona Maria Pia Society (1887), the Associacdo 
Portugueza de Auxilio Mutuo Beneficéncia (1913), and the Asylo de Mendicidade. Other Portuguese 
institutions included the Portuguese School (1888), the Portuguese Club (1924), and the Sacred Heart 
R.C. Church. The Guyanese Portuguese also contributed to the development of Brickdam, the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, as briefly shown in the Guyana Heritage Society’s publication, 
From Ashes to Ferro-Concrete: A History of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 1924-2014, 
authored by Dr. Joanne Collins- Gonsalves, friend of Sr Menezes, and who gained her PhD in Luso- 
Guyanese history at The University of the West Indies, St Augustine. 
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Owing to a combination of Portuguese successes and suspected (and sometimes confirmed) 
Portuguese dishonesty, anti-Portuguese feeling rose in Guyana and St Vincent, leading to the Angel 
Gabriel and Vox Populi Riots in those territories, respectively. Other territories did not experience anti- 
Portuguese violence. Ethnocultural clubs were ultimately not allowed to persist in Guyana, generally 
speaking, unlike the case of Trinidad which had two Portuguese societies (an association and a club). 
In part due to ethnic tensions, a number of Portuguese (Luso-Guyanese) left in numbers, in a sense 
another mass emigration, but now to English- speaking North America and Great Britain. 


The Portuguese of British Guiana (specifically Demerara) were so well-known to Madeirans that works 
of fiction have been written about the Demeraristas, as they were known. Alvaro de Azevedo (1824— 
1898) also wrote A Familia do Demerarista (a 1859 play). In 2002, Helena Marques’ published her novel 
Os [bis Vermelhos da Guiana (in Portuguese). The novel spans two centuries and tells the fictional story 
of Simao who was disowned by his family in Madeira, and finds a new life in distant British Guiana and 
raises a family that can call his own, including Anne, the great-granddaughter of Simao, who is the one 
to trace the scattered roots of the family. 


3 Inspiring Luso-Caribbean Studies 


The following works on Luso-Caribbean History have all been inspired by Sr Menezes’ own 
work, in addition to all of my own work (primarily my 1994 book and 1999 PhD thesis): 


@ Cabral, Anna Isabel. “The rise of the Portuguese retailer in 19th century British Guiana”. M.A. 
thesis, Queen’s University, 1995. 

@ §6Ciski, Robert. “The Vincentian Portuguese: AStudyinEthnicGroup Adaptation.” Ph.D. 
diss., University of Massachusetts, 1979. Ann Arbor, MI.: University Microfilms. 

@ §Collins-Gonsalves, Joanne. “AspectsoftheHistoryofthePortugueseofGuyana”.Ph.D. 
diss., The University of the West Indies, 2014. 

@ Lowes-Benjamin, Susan. “The Peculiar Class: The Formation, Collapse, and Reformation of the 
Middle Class in Antigua, West Indies, 1834-1940”. Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1994. 

@ Marirea Mudd, Patricia. Portuguese Bermudians 1849-1949. Louisville, KY: Historical Research 
Publishers, 1992. 

@ = Ribeiro, Jodo Adriano. A emigracdo de madeirenses para as Ilhas de Sdo Vicente nas Antilhas. 
Funchal: Editorial Calcamar, 2006. 


It is not possible to study Luso-Caribbean history without referencing Sr Menezes. Other non- 
Caribbean Lusophone Studies scholars have recognised Sr Menezes’ work, namely, 


e =Rui Carita (Universidade da Madeira); 
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e Alberto Vieira (CEHA, Madeira); 
@ Nelly de Freitas (Sorbonne), and 
e Kathleen J. Mundell de Calado (Universidade dos Acores) 


A number of Master of Arts theses from the Universidade da Madeira have drawn inspiration 
from Sr Menezes’ work: 


@ MariaHelenadeTelo Filipe: “LiteraturaMadeirenseeaemigracdoparaas Caraibas 
no século XIX”; 

@ Vitor Paulo Freitas Teixeira: “Barcos da Madeira para as Antilhas(1840-—1865)”; 

@ Paulo Miguel Rodrigues: “Aquestdo daemigracdo madeirense paraas Caraibasnas 
relacdes luso-britanicas (1835-1852)”, and 

@ =Leonilda Maria Pereira Gouveia: “A emigracdo da mulher madeirense paraas 
Caraibas (séc. XIX)”. 


Books by Higgs, Newitt, and Morier-Genoud and Cahen all contain important references to Sr Menezes’ 
work. Newitt, noted historian of the Lusophone world, in Chapter 9 on the Caribbean, Canada and 
South America of the 2015 Emigration and the Sea: An Alternative History of Portugal and the 
Portuguese (Oxford UP) notes that “British Guiana received byfar the largest influx of Portuguese from 
Madeira and their history has been lovingly recorded by Mary Noel Menezes” (173). 


Edward A. Alpers with Molly Ball in their chapter on “Portuguese’ Diasporas: A Survey of the Scholarly 
Literature” inthe 2012 Imperial Migrations: ColonialCommunities and Diaspora in the Portuguese World 
(by Eric Morier-Genoud and Michael Cahen mentioned above, Palgrave Macmillan) note that “Until 
recently, Portuguese communities in Latin America outside of Brazil were seriously neglected in the 
literature. After Brazil, the main Portuguese community inLatin Americaisin Venezuela,” thatis, outside 
of Sr Menezes’ large body ofwork. 


| was happy to hear that works in progress include an anthology of Sr Menezes’ work and | 
very much look forward to this landmark publication. 


4 Applications and Further Considerations 


Thanks to Sr Menezes, Guyana and the Caribbean have found their place in the Lusophone and Ibero- 
American Atlantic. Her impact has been national, regional, and international, and she has shown that 
a group of non-English speakers comprising a distinct numerical minority could not only make their 
way out of poverty, but rise to lift up their ancestors’ adopted nations. 
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As a pioneer, Sr Menezes has done for Luso-Caribbean history what Leo Pap and Francis M. Rogers 
have done for the USA, and Maria Beatriz Rocha-Trindade for France, inter alia. She has helped us all 
to understand Guyana and the Caribbean, and she has helped the English- official Caribbean 
understand Madeira in particular, and Portugal more generally. 


Thereis further workto be undertaken,allofwhichmustaddressanddependonSrMenezes’ contributions, 
and which can continue to depend on and expand upon the work of our pioneer, happily here present. 
Some crucial themes include the following: 


Understanding the Caribbean and the Guyanas; 

Intra-Territory Settlement Patterns; 

Inter-Territory Migrations and Networks; 

A Nona Ilha, a project coming out of Madeiran studying the history of the Madeiran 


diaspora, and 
e 6A Biography of Sr Menezes 


Once again, | am grateful for the opportunity to be able to discuss just some of the impact of Sr 
Menezes’ work on Lusophone Studies, and | encourage everyone to read and re-read her works, and for 
young historians to take up the mantle and carry on her work. Thank you, Sr Menezes, muito obrigada, 
and thank you, UG. | hope we meet again, se Deus quiser, God willing. 
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4) 


= 
UNIVERSITY of GUYANA 


Professor Ivelaw Lloyd Griffith, C.C.H. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
The University of Guyana 


The Second 
Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
Distinguished Lecture 
Historical Realities for Redress: 
The Adequacy of Relinquishing 
Reservations and Pursuing Reparations 


by 


Suir Hilary Beckles 


Vice-Chancellor, ‘The University of the West Indies 
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The Second Sr. Mary Noel Menezes Distinguished Lecture: HISTORICAL REALITIES FOR 


REDRESS: The Adequacy of Relinquishing Reservations and Pursuing Reparations by 
Professor Sir Hilary Beckles 
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The Second Distinguished Lecture: Sr. Mary Noel Menezes by Professor Sir Hilar... 
University of Guyana 


The Second Distinguished Lecture: Sr. Mary Noel Menezes by Professor Sir Hilar... 
University of Guyana 


Recorded live 


Recorded live 
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The Second Distinguished Lecture: St Mary Noel Menezes By Professor Sir Hilar.... Recorded live 


University of Guyana 
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The’Second DistinguishedtlieGture: Sr. Mary Noel Menezes by Professor Sir Hilar.... Recorded live 
University of Guyana H 
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Funeral arrangements 
- Sr. Mary Noel Menezes 


The funeral of the late 
Sister Mary Noel Menezes 
will take place on 7th 
September, 2022 at the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception, Brickdam. 


The body will be in the Church 
at 1.30pm. Eulogy will be at 
1.45pm and funeral service at 

2pm. There will be no viewing. 


The funeral service will be 
.&, aired on Catholic Media 
Ny Guyana Facebook 
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Guyana Institute of Historical Research 


106, Atlantic Gardens, Montrose, E.C Demerara, Guyana 
~ : 


GIHR Call for papers and abstracts for the Sixteenth Conference 


Theme: Race relations, cultures and, politics 


‘Latent effect ’ (2021) by Keith Agard 
Welcome reception 

Date: 22 June 2023 

Time: 6 pm. 

Plenary sessions 

Date: 23-24 June 2023 

Time: 9am-5 pm daily. 
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